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Arms and the Men 


WitH the example before one of the late Mr. Peabody, who modestly 
boasted of having acquired ‘‘ an enormous fortune by strictly attending 
to his own business,” it would be rash to hint that London Managers 
have missed a great opportunity in not choosing the present season 
for a revival of the Robertsonian-Bancroftonian Play of ‘ Ours.” 
During the early spring of 1865, T. W. Robertson first publicly 
justified the belief of literary and journalistic, as well as of a small 
section of theatrical, London in his dramatic genius by the production 
of ‘ Society.” As a result of that success, the reputation which a 
twelve months earlier had been professional, became, in 1866, national. 
In the spring of that later year,'a crowd, as representative as any 
which could have mustered on the eve of the London season, filled 
the little theatre in Tottenham Street, to witness the first night of 
“Ours.” Would the author maintain in his second production the 
success won by its predecessor? The Robertson family had long 
constituted a dynasty in the theatrical world; provincial or metro- 
politan—in the first perhaps rather than the second. The happily 
still surviving, theatrical idol of the masses, in capital or country, 
J. L. Toole, is contended for by rival birthplaces far more numerous 
than the seven cities which claimed the honour of haying 
introduced Homer to the light of day. The popular actor, following 
the Pauline example of being “‘ all things to all men,” has been known 
to concede the honour of his nativity to more than one of the 
countless rivals to that distinction ; as a fact, however, his family is 
purely Metropolitan, which is just what the clan Robertson is not. 
Himself entering upon this earthly stage at Newark, Robertson 
found some branch of his relatives established in every English 
town that possessed a theatre. 
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Manager Chute, the Lessee of the chief temples of the Drama in 
the West of England during the sixties and seventies, was seldom 
without a Robertson in his Company. ‘“‘ Robertsons,” he declared, 
‘‘had been in the theatrical bills of the circuit in the days of 
Quin, by whose side in the Bath Abbey, an eighteenth century 
Robertson might very possibly repose.” Nash, The Beau, though a 
few years older, overlapped Quin, the Actor. In the days of Nash, 
a namesake of T. W. Robertson was a favourite on the boards in 
the town of King Bladud. Such antecedents explain, perhaps, 
the dimensions of the popular interest taken in these early successes 
of the most powerful, original brain that has served the stage in 
our time—a brain animating a tongue to which epigram, genial or 
cynical, came as naturally as platitude to an after-dinner speaker. 
When on a spring midnight in 1866, a house far larger than that 
which had applauded ‘‘ Society” a year earlier, announced, by 
reverberations of applause, whose echoes lingered in the little play- 
house after the company had dispersed, that ‘‘Ours”’ had hit the 
bull’s-eye of public taste, everyone rejoiced at the establishment of 
a man who had fitted himself for the enjoyment of prosperity in the 
school of adverse fortune. 

The ‘‘Guards” in marching order, all ready for ship-board, 
filing through Piccadilly and Pall Mall to the tune of ‘‘ The Girl I 
left behind me”’; the ladies and children from drawing-room windows 
waving handkerchiefs and throwing kisses; the Colonel, who a few 
minutes before has had a little difference with his wife, marching 
with his regiment in the Crimea, the blare of trumpets proclaiming 
the approach of the enemy and the imminence of an engagement; 
presently the parade passes of all that is left of “Ours.” These 
things drove the Bumper House wild with enthusiasm, tearful 
or mirthful. It was the one touch of nature making the world 
kin that had done it all. Among the audience itself were many 
who might have been the originals of Robertson’s characters. Lord 
Ptarmigant, the nobleman so highly bred as never to be quite awake; 
the working man, first played by George Honey, so typically 
British as never to be quite sober; the tawny-moustached cavalry 
swell, who having long existed im petto in the novels of Ouida, now 
first swaggers on and off the stage with only the embryo of a heart 
but with a full development of stays to show off his martial figure; 
the elderly lady, so very fine and so very highly bred as to be 
threatened with hysterics at the bare possibibility of experiencing 
feelings shared by the lower classes. Such were among the cleverly 
contrasted, equally representative specimens of human nature welded 
by the white heat of overpowering emotion into a compact mass 
of weeping or smiling humanity. 

Thackeray’s ‘“‘ Captain Shandon,” known in the fleet as Dr. 
McGinn, when writing the Pall Mall Gazette Prospectus in the Debtor's 
Prison, introduced into his flowing and spirited periods the Victor of 
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Waterloo with the remark to Warrington and Pendennis, ‘‘I have used 
the Duke a thousand times and never known him to fail: see how our 
venerable friend Bungay is affected by the mere name.” It was in 
1866 as in the Pendennis period, as in this country, probably in all 
countries, it will be to the end of time, and as with us, it is most 
impressively, at the moment these lines are being written. The sight 
of a multitude arming itself for war or going forth to battle moves 
the popular heart, just as a like spectacle is said to have overcome the 
monarch who sat on the brow of rocky Salamis when he gazed down 
upon the mustering of hostile armaments. 

At the exact moment when the premiére of ‘‘ Ours” was being 
celebrated, there was going forward no war of a special interest to 
England, still less in which as a principal she was likely to be 
concerned. But the Crimean struggle and the Indian Mutiny did not, 
a generation since, seem entirely to have receded into ancient history ; 
there were more middle-aged people about, and the active business of 
life seemed to be less entirely in the hands of young gentlemen 
between seventeen and five and twenty. Perhaps, too, it should be 
mentioned that the world at the epoch now looked back to was still 
rocking in the ground-swell of the Civil War on the other side of the 
Atlantic, that only a year had passed since Grant had compelled the 
surrender of Lee at Richmond and there began that other series of 
stirring events which preceded the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 
Through the air of the old world as well as of the new, the rattling of 
swords and the roar of cannons were still audible. A twelvemonth 
had not passed since Prussia, by attacking Denmark and wresting 
from her the Duchies, had begun that course of triumph which in the 
summer Of 1866, she was to continue and for the moment to complete 
at Sadowa, until the series of victories was crowned four years later 
at Sedan and by the acclamation of the Kaiser in the Hall of the 
Thousand Mirrors, Versailles. But for those rather later struggles 
events were then in train. The military hegemony of Prussia in 
North Germany was being anticipated with keen professional interest 
by English critics of war. The period in which “Ours’”’ first 
appeared was that of Palmerston. In 1866, indeed, Lord Russell had 
become Prime Minister, with Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and signs were not wanting of the progressive ascendancy 
of non-intervention liberalism, typefied by a Gladstone and a Russell, 
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be as opposed to the militant intermeddling and aggressive Whiggism of 
ng the Palmerston School. Still the traditions of England’s holding the 
ry balance of European power had not died, were scarcely obsolete, and 
le 


might have been at any moment easily and actively revived by some 
sudden development of continental politics. The whole continent, 
in fact, seemed in the crucible. The Prussian successes had changed 
the map of Europe, had brought into action new international forces 
moving with an incalculable momentum. 


The brief retrospect now taken will suffice to suggest a general 
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resemblance between the two periods—that of the original production 
of the Prince of Wales’ play and that which might have seemed a 
profitable season for its revival now. The theatrical manager’s reply 
to the notion would be simple and, no doubt, conclusive. The public 
goes to the play that it may find itself in a new atmosphere, 
surrounded by distractions from contrasts to temporary scenes, 
discussions, and interests. ‘‘ Ours,” in fact, is to-day being enacted 
off the stage in real life everywhere, instead of behind the footlights. 
Marchings and countermarchings to and fro through the streets 
between the offices of State and the termini of railways; military 
clubs barred against their regular habitués, the retired veterans, by 
Brobdignagian dinners given to warriors on active service before 
taking train from Waterloo; Belgravian and Mayfair drawing-rooms 
not to-day tenanted by five o’clock tea-drinkers to the accompaniment 
of banter, scandal, and small-talk generally, but the scene of serious 
and tearful farewells, possibly for ever. . 

Such are the incidents amid which we have all been living during 
at least three months past. The realities of life have therefore been 
too painful and sombre, involving too severe and continuous terrorism 
on nerves and feelings to render opportune that purification of the 
mind by terror and pity which is traditionally the highest function of 
the stage to look at. Now that for some little while it has been known, 
what was indeed certain from the first, that it is to be war, there may 
indeed be a general feeling of relief, but the entire subject may well be 
regarded as not at this moment suitable for the scene-painter’s and 
actor’sart. Such is doubtless the professional view of theatrical lessees; 
he would be a bold man who would deny in the present instance that 
these sagacious gentlemen are absolutely right. 

Africa, in Pliny’s phrase, ‘the land of wonders,” (semper novi 
aliquid Libya parit) is the grave of reputations as it has long been the 
sepulchre of careers or hopes. No part of the world has maintained 
more unbrokenly the turbulent and savage traditions inherited from 
its earliest historic days. During the era of the Primitive Church, its 
evil was crimsoned by the blood of Christians lusting after new forms 
of violent or voluntary death. During the first three Christian 
centuries, martyrdom was as much the fashion in Africa as, some 

sixteen hundred years later, in Victorian times, massacres were to be 
the mode. ‘“‘ They defeat our armies, they outwit our generals, they 
correct our bishops, and you call them savages!” so indignantly 
rejoined Disraeli to some remark reflecting on the contemporary 
civilization of the African aborigines of his day. Even so brilliant 
and forcible an epigram as this seems rather expensively bought at the 
price of a soil, during the last few years of the Victorian era, drenched 
periodically with English blood, not a drop of which, probably, it was 
necessary should be shed, nor has its effusion accomplished any one 
of its objects more permanently than was effected by the Crimean 
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But the struggle whose threshold is being crossed, while the ink 
on the pages is still wet, is not against Zulu Kaffirs or the native occu- 
pants of the Great Continent of the Eastern Hemisphere. British 
militarism has long been spoiling for something more stirring, some- 
thing out of which more credit was to be got than a ‘‘ War with 
Niggers.” It has taken more than four years, without break, of 
artificially promoting and embroiling friction to place this boom of 
blood within the reach of the two opposing forces. The first act of 
the campaign, of which the present Boer War is the continuation, 
opened with the fighting that, for the time, ended when at the end of 
February, 1881, George Pomeroy Colley, shot through the forehead, 
feli at Majuba Hill. The cry for avenging that mishap had almost 
died away, some of the blundering even of the 1884 Conventions was 
beginning to be undone. The professional Pretorians had some reason 
to fear lest the problem of Boer and Briton living peacefully together 
might be solved without fresh bloodshed. That calamity was, of 
course, to be averted at any cost. The incident, during the early 
days of 1895, known as Jameson’s Raid, was not due to the initiative 
of any private individual; still less could it be associated with any 
move of Imperial policy. Parliamentary investigations, which both 
parties conspired to make a farce, could find out nothing except that 
no department, no individual, private or official, no millionaire wire- 
puller, Jewish or Gentile, had the slightest idea of that which had been 
for months the talk of every drink-shop in Johannesburg or Pretoria 
that an elaborately contrived coup was about to take place. Of course 
not! The fact is, the whole business was a timely and unexpected inter- 
vention in the interests of militarism on the part of the god of battles. 
“Perhaps,” says Sidonia to Coningsby, “‘you think there may be 
greater things than a campaign. I do not, for I believe in the Lord, 
who is a Man of War.” 

Ever since that fateful day in the last lustrum of the century’s 
closing decade, the war wherein we are now engaged has been as 
certain as if the decisive ultimatum were drafted, adopted, signed, and 
sent. As if that were not so, the game of Oom Paul baiting, with no 
appreciable pause, has been merrily carried on by all the English 
players, official or journalistic, literary or pictorial. Mr. Kruger can, 
no doubt, be a rather aggravating old gentleman; during the 
negotiations following the Jameson incident he had the bad 
taste to employ his native tongue in expressing his private 
opinion of Queen Victoria. High Dutch is not as familiar 
in this country as Billingsgate to-nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every thousand, so Mr. Kruger’s words were absolutely unintelligible. 
That only made the President’s offence more gross. By artist and by 
writer he has been continuously punished by being gibbeted night and 
morning throughout the English Press, with a ferocity of contempt 
that he showed no serious sign of resenting, till certain humorous 
inquiries as to Mrs. Kruger’s health. Then even this crass, insensate, 
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ill-conditioned, dull, old Dutch septuagenarian had the audacity to let, 
as borrowing an Americanism he might be coarse enough to say, his 
dander riz. No public man of any nationality, in the lifetime of anyone 
now living, has been chaffed, up hill and down dale, with the con- 
tinuous severity of Mr. Kruger. At last came his repartee. And now 
he is to be crushed. 

Such in homely language is a fair summary of the circumstances 
and the humours which have led up to, which have eventuated in, the 
present struggle. Happily, it is less a war between nationalities than 
a duel between private individuals. That at least, a little time hence, 
may improve the chance of some accommodation, and may promise 
an earlier composition of the strife. But before that, the fighting on 
both sides will be stubborn and sharp. The issue between Briton and 
Boer is wider and deeper than that of a petty territorial squabble. It 
practically involves the European Hegemony in South Africa—whether 
that is to belong to Dutch or English. In the present struggle, the 
Outlander, who is the ostensible and overt cause, will be regarded 
hereafter as filling a secondary place; he will in fact be to the 
Transvaal War of 1899 what the once much talked about compound 
householder was to the electoral reform controversy of 1867. 

No international critic in his senses doubts the sincerity of the 
English disclaimer of any intention to interfere with Transvaal 
Independence. But that autonomy, in word and act, so stubbornly 
held out for by a Kruger, and in theory conceded by a Chamberlain, 
means something entirely distinct on the lips of the Birmingham 
statesman and the Puritan President. The Boer soldiers are infuriated 
by suspicion and resentment against the English enemy. Their 
militant enthusiasm, as that of men descended from a stock which 
once swept the seas and outstript all rivals in the mastery over the 
then unappropriated regions of the Old World, may be kindled to a 
whiter heat of passion by the memory of the past glories of Dutch 
civilization and conquest, as well as by a resolve, if only on a smaller 
scale, to revive the splendours of that epoch. 

On the other hand, the English soldier is already inflamed to 
frenzy by the narrative, if not the very sight, of the indifference, or 
rather by the brutality, of individual Boers towards Englishmen, 
Englishwomen, and children, tortured with thirst and hunger, ex- 
hausted with fatigue, and refused the simplest necessaries of life. 
One knows how sentiments of this sort maddened our privates against 
Russians in the Crimea and, soon afterwards, against native soldiers 
in India. Under such circumstances, quarter is unlikely to be asked 
or given. Sanguinary, therefore, the struggle cannot fail to be. All 
which now remains for hope or for effort is that it may be short and 
decisive. The duty of wiping out the defeat of Majuba Hill, the 
consciousness that with them it rests to vindicate their country’s claim 
to the first place among colonizing and civilizing powers, have already 
shown themselves unmistakably among the troops now almost hourly 
or daily leaving our shores. 
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For if we were pitted against a world in arms, we could not, as 
may be thought, be straining oursélves to greater efforts. All that the 
general public reads about is the departure of soldiers, as in the case 
of General Redvers Buller, who reached. and left the’ Waterloo 
platform with an éclat that the Duke never thought of when he was 
leaving London to crush Napoleon. But at many other points 
throughout the country, scenes of the same sort, or scarcely less 
impressive, are quite as frequently being enacted. To most newspaper 
readers the calling out of the Reserves simply indicates a military 
process of whose detailed working they have no knowledge. To those 
immediately concerned, it means at every considerable place on our 
southern or our other coasts, and in many inland towns, the thronging 
of all the approaches to railway stations, the crowding from early 
morn to night of contiguous streets with wives, mothers, and children, 
bidding the breadwinners of the household God-speed. These sights, 
with all their affecting incidents, are no doubt necessary to remind us 
of our common membership of a nation, still in the last resort holding 
its position at the bayonet’s point. 

With the men, as to their names, possibly some of their ante- 
cedents, the English people are generally now as familiar as with 
their movements. It may, however, be well briefly to summarize some 
of these military personages with more distinctness than the titular 
cataloguing of them implies. It needs such an exigency as the 
present to acquaint the country with the capacities of military 
generalship which it possesses in reserve. Before the last Soudan 
Campaign, Lord Kitchener’s reputation was professional. Since then 
it has become national: one result of a crisis like the present is to 
remind one that, in the respects now mentioned, Lord Kitchener is but 
a type of aclass. All branches of the service are vying with each 
other in sending forth their chosen champions. Lord Kitchener, 
among recent instances, was perhaps the first of an officer rising to 
eminence and receiving a high command without the aid of official 
or journalistic advertisement, and without identification with any 
particular school of soldiership. He, with whose face all are now 
familiar, had passed the Woolwich Academy, winning prizes in quiet 
but in ceaseless succession. Actively entered on his profession, he did 
not range himself among the pupils of a Roberts, of a Wolseley, or 
of any other one commander. Many of his earlier years were passed 
in obscurity. The War Office had “‘lent him” to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund; the discovery of ancient Hebrew sites might 
not have seemed the best preparation for conducting the campaign 
that was to bring him fame. 

Between the Lord Kitchener at an earlier stage of his career and 
General Forestier-Walker some analogy may be traced. Both are in 
presence, in manner, in professional achievement, ideals of different 
sorts of military excellence. General Walker unites in himself all the 
qualities that are the traditional boast of the London Guardsman 
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whom Whyte-Melville drew and whom Ouida caricatured. In bearing, 
in tastes, as well asin his military methods, General Kitchener is the 
consistent exponent of the best traditions of the scientific corps. Till 
his present appointment in Natal, General Walker has not had the 
opportunity of handling large bodies of troops in the field. His 
professional experience, however, as a Staff-Officer and of South 
African warfare, is remarkable. He acted as Military Secretary to 
Sir Bartle Frere, who, whatever his failures, always succeeded as a 
judge of character. General Walker, therefore, like General Symons, 
thoroughly understands the methods of unscientific warfare in such a 
country as the Transvaal, and, from experience, knows to a nicety 
the conditions of practical success against the sharpshooters who 
now constitute our enemy. 

Not only because of his superior command, but by reason of the 
special variety of soldiership whose exponent he is, Sir Redvers Buller 
is naturally the man who at this moment fixes chiefly the attention 
upon himself. That name is familiar enough to the public now, but 
till almost latterly it was unknown. His career, in fact, thus far 
resembles less that of his old chief and master, Lord Wolseley, than 
that of his present colleague in the Dark Continent, General Forestier- 
Walker, or his friend the Conqueror of Khartoum. His rise, that is 
to say, to fame, has been gradual, even slow. Other Wolseleyites, a 
Brackenbury, a Butler, a Grove, a Maurice, have become familiar on 
the lips of men soon after having crossed the threshold of their 
career. It is exactly forty-two years ago that at the age of eighteen 
“this most Bullerish of the Bullers,” to quote the familiar west- 
country description of him, entered the Rifle Brigade. Within a 
year he was known throughout the British Army as the youngster, to 
whom fear was as absolutely unintelligible as it was to Nelson, when 
in his boyhood he quietly bestrided the steeple of his father’s church 
at Bermondthorpe without being aware that he had placed himself in 
a somewhat dangerous position. 

On the part of the future general, such intrepedity was 
constitutional. Throughout the west country from the Land’s End to 
the Quantock shores of the British Channel the Bullers are a 
ubiquitous and highly intelligent class split up into innumerable 
branches ; each of those branches showing the same characteristics in 
individual members. The rather heavy, shaggy, somewhat beetle- 
browed forehead; the eyes, rather unusually close together; the 
nostrils dilated and of formation so strong that one would scarcely be 
surprised to see them exhale fire, the jaw and chin veritable 
incarnations of strength of will, these are among the most familiar 
features in the Buller physiognomy. When it is further said that, 
whether he lived in London or passed his days from early morn to dusk 
upon Devonshire moors or Cornish Tors, none of the family was ever 
yet known without a bronzed complexion, some idea may be formed 
of the man now spoken of as he appears in the flesh. 
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Among the dinner-parties given in General Buller’s honour before 
he left was, doubtless, one held at the historic Grillion’s Club. That 
select society, preserving the name of its eponymous host at a long 
since defunct West End Hotel, to-day meeting at one of the mammoth 
caravanserais on the Thames Embankment, is, to some extent, a 
West Country foundation. For of the young men who started it in 
the first decade of this century, the chief was an ancestor of the 
late Sir Thomas Acland, whose son-in-law, the late Mr. Mills, had 
been for years Secretary and Treasurer of the Society. 

Nelson, calling on Pitt in Downing Street a few days before he 
started on his Trafalgar trip, sketched for the statesman’s benefit a 
rough plan of his intended operations. The tables at which, while 
doing this, the great sailor was seated, subsequently became the 
property of the Addington family whose founder, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, received the Sidmouth peerage. To 
the present day, the table remains among the Addington heir- 
looms; it may be seen by anyone at their Devonshire House, of 
Up Ottery. Only two of the three tables of at all equal historical 
interest exist in England, perhaps in the world—one is that at 
Blenheim, seated at which, after the battle, Marlborough, on the back 
of an old tavern-bill, scribbled the note announcing the victory and 
presence of the French General, Marshal Tallard, as a prisoner of 
war, in his coach. The second article of furniture belonging to the 
present illustrious category is that which used to stand in the late 
Lord Stanhope’s private room in Grosvenor Buildings, as then the 
place was called, and seated at which, under the famous tree on the 
lawn of Holmwood, Kent, Pitt, and Wilberforce, discussed operations 
for putting down the Slave Trade. The third of the famous tables, 
personally known tothe present writer, is that, formerly at least, and 
perhaps still, standing in the drawing-room of Highclere Castle ; it is 
made of extremely dark and highly-polished mahogany ; it used to be 
the receptacle of the visitors’ book in which departing guests signed 
their names; its historic distinction came to it from the fact of its 
having been also the bit of furniture at which Napoleon Buonaparte 
signed his abdication. Of yet another table, Sir Redvers Buller will 
descend to history as the hero, that is the dining-board at which, after 
one of the Grillion dinners, the present General, then going off for 
some fighting in the Soudan, putting a strawberry-stalk in a finger- 
glass of water, roughly delineated on the bare mahogany the line of . 
country which he thought might be advantageously taken. Such 
sang froid recalls the historic traits of some among his best 
known ancestors, notably that of the Naval Buller who served 
under Lord Howard of Effingham, as well as under Drake, when 
that last-mentioned West Country worthy, having sighted the Spanish 
Armada from Plymouth Hoe, insisted upon finishing the game of 
bowls before he put out to sea, with the remark that there was 
plenty of time ‘‘to play out the rubber and to thrash the Spaniard.” 
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In all respects, Sir Redvers Buller is an Elizabethan hero born 
out of due time. The “grizzliest man, I guess, in the British Service,” 
was a description given of him by an exceptionally shrewd American 
judge of character. Probably, taking him all round, he is the strongest 
officer that the Army has to-day, perhaps the hardest too. It is the 
severity of intellect rather than the mere strength of will which the 
most able of commanders so often lack. That, at least, is the quality 
wherein General Pomeroy Colley, mentally and scientifically the most 
gifted soldier of his time, failed. Lord Methuen, General Fitzroy- 
Hart, and Howard, as well as Sir F. Clery, an officer whose public 
career is only now at its commencement, are among those “ about 
Buller”; all are men very exceptionally gifted; none has the 
extraordinary hardness or sternness which make Sir Redvers Buller 
among the ablest, if not the most popular commander of the time. 

So long as there seemed, though, as a fact, it is now clear there 
never existed, any possibility of accommodation, a vague and 
unfounded idea possessed some minds that the mediatorial office 
between Boer and Briton—informally, of course, but not the less 
effectively—might be discharged by men in a position of the Chairman 
of the London School Board, or the millionaire and munificent 
occupant of Dudley House, Park Lane. The only reason conceivable 
for the selection by the Quidnuncs of these two names is, that both 
Lord Reay and Mr. Robinson, in virtue of their private circumstances, 
might be credited with the possibility of influencing President Kruger. 
Lord Reay is a very able and amiable peer, in whom nature has 
implanted, and the whole training of his life has strengthened and 
trained, the diplomatic instinct. On the other hand, Mr. Robinson 
has all the personal influence which comes of wealth, success, and 
generosity throughout South Africa. But what either, without, or for 
that matter while, being officially accredited to treat with the 
authorities of the Transvaal Republic, could have done, no sane 
person can conceive. The South African Boers may share the pride 
and belief in Lord Reay’s abilities possessed by the native inhabitants 
of Holland. Lord Reay himself, during part of his life, has been a 
diplomatist by profession, and during the rest of it by sympathy and 
interest. No man has a higher or wider European reputation; he is 
one of the very few whose papers, when read to the Diplomatic Society 
which periodically holds its meetings in Paris, fix the attention of 
international experts. In England, his position is that of a potential 
Cabinet Minister whenever his party may be in power. He has held 
an important Indian Government appointment; he might at any 
moment be in the running for the Viceroyalty. The popular interest 
in this Gladstonian Peer is, of course, quickened and deepened by his 
historic name and lineage—he descends directly from the famous 
soldier, Mackay, who accompanied William III. to England, and who 
participated in his master’s laurels won upon the hardest-fought fields 
of Ireland and the Continent. Yet the Mackay stock is originally 
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Cavalier. The first peer of the line was, as head of the Clan Mackay, 
devoted to Charles I. None of the later peers of the Mackay House 
have been undistinguished. Lord Reay’s predecessor, the tenth 
Baron, was not only a member of the Second Chamber of the States 
General of Holland, but also Vice-President of the Council of State, 
and the occupant of other high Ministerial Offices. Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, especially Guy Mannering and many other writings of that 
period, illustrate the closeness of connection between Holland and 
Scotland during the earlier years of the present century. As little 
more than a lad, the future Lord Reay had been attached to the 
Dutch Ministry in London. When he finally settled in this country, 
it was with an equipment, intellectual, literary, and political, singularly 
complete for nearly any branch of public life. Long before being 
popularly known, he was recognised by the very highest critics behind 
the scenes as among the most sensible and shrewd, as well as, in 
politics and diplomacy, the most encyclopedically informed man of 
his day. His house in Great Stanhope Street was one of the social 
rallying centres of intellectual Liberalism, when after the ‘ Peace with 
Honour ” episode, one and twenty years ago, Liberal hostesses of the 
same calibre as the mistress of 6 Great Stanhope Street were rather 
non-existent than few. When, therefore, in 1881, the Scotch was 
changed into an English Barony, the only surprise felt was 
that party services so eminent—hostess-ship which may well 
have affected the figures of a Parliamentary Division, political counsel, 
the fruit of immense, minute, as well as most carefully collected 
experience—should not have been rewarded by some titular promotion, 
in the order of social precedence. There is no drawing-room or 
dinner-table in London more likely to educate English Society, to 
dispel the prejudices, and to disarm the antipathies so often cited 
by foreigners as the discreditable cost of the geographical insularity 
which all Europe indeed envies, but which, in its beneficent results 
to this country and in the jealousy these create, has much to do with 
our intense unpopularity in the comity of the nations of the world, 
than at 6 Great Stanhope Street— whence, in all departments of 
domestic and foreign politics, have issued cosmopolitan influences of 
the highest and purest sorts. But had mediation at any time been on 
the cards, Lord Reay would have united every qualification for such 
an office; it is as certain that neither he nor Mr. J. B. Robinson ever 
dreamt of suggesting themselves for this réle, as it is that Sir Henry 
Irving and Mr. J. L. Toole were never seriously thought of by Lord 
Salisbury or Mr. Chamberlain in such a connection. 

Among our delusions, which may be disposed of now, is the 
notion that has found its way into print, in a quarter no less respect- 
able than the Saturday Review, of Anglo-Indian officers being con- 
spicuously excluded from all chance of distinguishing themselves in 
the South African military operations. In that charge there would 
scarcely seem to be a word of truth. Asa fact, the post of honour 
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might have been said to be given to a general whose reputation is 
chiefly, if not entirely, Anglo-Indian—Sir George White, lately 
Commander-in-Chief in the Asiatic Empire of the Queen. Natal, it 
has always been known, must bear the brunt of the Boer attack, 
should such an attack be made. Sir George White was expressly 
appointed to the:command in Natal, because of his conspicuous 
possession of just that military experience, gathered upon Indian 
fields, which would enable him to repel a Boer invasion in that 
quarter. 

Thus far, the honours of the contest on the English side may be 
claimed by Colonel Baden-Powell, the son of the erstwhile Oxford 
Mathematical Professor who was one of the seven Essayists and 
Reviewers, and the brother of the most intelligent student of Colonial, 
and especially African affairs, that has lately lived and worked in 
this country. While on the Transvaal frontier, the. skirmishes and 
affairs of outposts which may portend a more serious engagement 
have been, upon the whole, favourable to our men. The opening 
debate in the House of Commons has followed the course, and has 
left generally upon the mind of the country the impression most 
likely to strengthen Ministers and to prompt men to the vigorous 
prosecution of the war. The loss of so consummate a master of 
South African warfare as General Symons is a heavy price to pay, 


even for the victory of Glencoe. He died, indeed, too soon for his 
country, but not too soon for his fame, or too soon to insure the 
completeness of the work first begun by him—that of training his 
countrymen of all ranks in the tactics which alone can insure victory 
against such troops as those with which our men now have to deal. 


T. H. S. Escotr. 





The Garrick Club 
III. 


Tue Garrick Club was established only four years after another 
famous social club—the “ Pickwick”—and was much on the same 
lines. The founder was Mr. Frank Mills, described by his friend 
Barham as “a very good-tempered but flighty man.” He lived in 
Brooke-Greville’s house at Parsons Green, where the pleasant 
Ingoldsby recalled a dinner given in 1837, the guests being Beazely, 
the architect and dramatist, James Smith, and Theodore Hook. 
It was no doubt a lively party. The objects of the Club were 
aspiring enough, viz., to found a society ‘in which actors and men 
of education and refinement might meet on equal terms,” an oddly 


phrased paragraph, but very significant of the social position 
of the actor in 1831. It seems to convey that these two 
classes had not hitherto been meeting on equal and _inde- 


pendent terms; there seemed to be a_ shadowy distinction 
between ‘‘ men of education and refinement” and the players, with 
whom the latter were not likely, without such assistance, to come 
in contact. A hope was also indulged in that it would promote 
“easy intercourse between artists and patrons,” as though the latter 
persons, being so superior, were not likely to meet the former. At 
the Club, they might do so, and the “‘ easy intercourse”’ might lead to 
transactions mutually advantageous and agreeable. . 

The Club was also instituted, says one of the reports, “ for 
the purpose of bringing together the patrons of the drama and its 
professors, and also for offering literary men a rendezvous; and the 
managers of the Club have kept these general objects steadily in 
view. Nearly all the leading actors are members, and there are 
few of the active literary men of the day who are not upon its list. 
The large majority is composed of representatives of the best classes. 
The number of members is limited and the character of the Club 
is social, and therefore the committee is compelled to exercise their 
vigilant care, for it is clear that it would be better that ten un- 
objectionable men should be excluded than one terrible bore should 
be admitted.” We do not often come on this sort of thing in the 
reports of clubs. 

At the opening dinner, in 1831, that lively Canon, Mr. Barham, 
wrote lines which were “ set” by Hawes, the composer, gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal, and a member of the Club, in the form of a 
glee :— 
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Let poets of superior parts 
Consign to deathless fame 

The larceny of the Knave of Hearts 
Who spoiled his Royal Dame. 

Alack! my timid muse would quail 
Before such thievish cubs, 

But plumes a joyous wing to hail 

Thy birth, fair QUEEN of CLUBS. 


Not a very brilliant effort for such a wit and on such an occasion. 

The original Club-house, at No. 35 King Street, was a snug, 
old-fashioned tenement, having been for many years “ Probatts’ 
Family Hotel.” But it had more interesting associations. For, 
before its Hotel era, it was the residence of that incomparable 
comedian, William Lewis, an airy, light performer, of whom there 
are no less than four portraits in the club. An addition was made 
to the house in the shape of the large and comfortable Smoking- 
room which was built out over the “leads,” and where many an odd 
discussion and curious scene occurred. Here, the generous donor 
of the pictures, Mr. Durrant, had a fixed seat, a special corner, kept for 
him, by the fire, and was indeed, as he deserved to be, treated with 
much deference and respect. Apart from his claim, he was a most 
amiable and good-natured man. 

The Coffee-room was for members only. Thackeray dined there 
for the last time, away from his home, in a niche where hung the 
pictures of Lord Ogleby. On the mantelpiece were Garrick’s candle- 
sticks, and Kean’s ring. There was a picture of Charles Kemble as 
Charles the Second, under which he often sat in advanced life. And it 
amused people to contrast its life and freshness, with the old face 
beneath. This portrait was, of course, the fine piece by Clint—of 
Captain Copp and the rest. 

On the eve of the Club’s removal to its new quarters, Shirley 
Brooks supplied a lively description of the old plate to one of the 
papers. The visitor, he says, will recollect that he went up one side 
of a double flight of stone steps from the street, and entered a rather 
gloomy hall, in which was a fine bust of Shakespeare by Roubiliac, 
and some busts of celebrated actors, also the tablet recording Mr. 
Durrant’s gift. On the left was the strangers’ Dining-room—“ in 
which, perhaps, more pleasant dinners have been given than in any 
room in London.” Keeley’s portrait by O’Neil hung over the fire- 
place. A long passage led to the Smoking-room, ‘‘ which was not a 
cheerful apartment by daylight and when empty, but which, at night 
and full, was thought the most cheerful apartment in Town.” Mrs. 
Sterling’s bright face looked down upon the smokers, and here was 2 
statuette of one who loved the room—the author of “‘ Vanity Fair.”* 
In these early days the Duke of Devonshire—about whose birth 


* This clever little work represents the novelist in a familiar attitude—his hands 
in his pockets—and is now in the Drawing-room. Mr. Brucciani still publishes it. 
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fluttered a mysterious romance—was the president, but little more 
than an ornamental one, for he rarely looked in. The interest that 
this amiable nobleman took in Dickens’ theatricals is well known—his 
kindness and “‘ condescension,” the appropriate word, being unfailing. 
The vice-president was Lord Tenterden, the steward was one 
Hamblett, and the’secretary, Doland. 

The present Club, a handsome, substantial structure, has been 
designed with a good deal of skill, not to convey any “ palatial effect,” 
as is common with clubs, but to suggest snugness and cosiness. The 
stair is really a very fine thing of its kind. The rooms are of con- 
venient size, and the most has been made of the space. It is certainly 
one of the snuggest, most comfortable clubs in London. 

One of the benefactors of the Club was Mr. Lewis Crombie, a 
solicitor, who retired to Aberdeen, having succeeded to an enormous 
property by the death of an uncle. He started newspapers, one of 
which had the odd name of The National Omnibus. ‘‘ He was an excel- 
lent friend of mine,” says Barham, “ and used to send me whiskey and 
cheeses from Scotland.” Such presents are great elements in these 
convivial friendships. He also made the Club a present of his collection 
of all the theatrical pieces published between 1800 and 1835, which, 
together with others of an earlier date, had cost him nearly £200. They 
are kept in a press by themselves. 

There has lately been compiled a large volume containing a list of 
all the members, from the first year—with the exact dates of their 
admission—as well as of their ‘removal,’ a happily general phrase, 
which may signify either death, withdrawal, or expulsion. For the 
latter however, there is a softened phrase, ‘‘ erased.” Edmund Yates 
was thus “‘erased.” A few years ago there were several alive who had 
assisted at the founding of the Club in 1832, notably, Fladgate and 
Planché, friends of my own. There is, however, still alive (1899) one 
who was one of the first members of the Athenzum Club in 182r. 

Yates describes one of the topers of the old Club:—A certain 
“J. D., who drank and swore in the old way.”” This may have been 
Joseph Douglas, the barrister, whom Barham describes as ‘a very 
gentlemanly man, but fond of his bottle, who used to sing Northern 
songs, after a fashion.” He died in a very painful way. Living 
alone in Temple Chambers, he was seized with illness in the middle 
of the night, on a Christmas eve, fell down and died from loss of’ 
blood. Those below heard him staggering about and groaning— 
but, as “he was in his usual state,” they took no notice. 

A well-known figure at the Club was a fast, and also loose, 
person, one Cannon, a Macaroni parson, who, for a time, had 
enjoyed the favour of the Regent, and had been dismissed summarily. 
Asked, one night, at Carlton House, to praise a song the Prince had 
sung, Cannon frankly said he could not admire the performance. 
The Prince, in his exuberant way, declared that “there was no man 
in England could sing it better.” Later in the night, Cannon asked 
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H. R. H. for a pinch of snuff—an accepted method of securing 
partiality or compliment—when the Prince, instead of, as expected, 
holding it open for him, handed it to him and turned on his heel. 
More mortifying still, an equerry came later to demand the box. 
Cannon said it had been given to him, and an awkward dispute 
followed, which ended in his being told not to present himself 
again. This poor creature had a jovial but still wretched life. He was 
always a diner at the pleasant Garrick parties, but the sybarite 
parson is not a pleasant being. 

What a pleasant company it must have been! What fun! 
What characters! How many of the “ good things” on circulation 
were engendered at the Garrick; which is natural enough when we 
think that Theodore Hook, Barham, Thackeray, Poole, and many of 
that choice kidney were about. Sergeant Murphy and Warren, Q.c., 
author of ‘‘ Ten Thousand a Year,” belonged to somewhat later 
times. Some well-known jests are associated with this pair— 
Warren, whose egregious vanity was immeasurable, being usually 
the butt. To him, Murphy was bewailing that the “fish had 
failed" at a certain nobleman’s table, where he was dining. ‘I 
suppose,” quoth the other, “they ate it all up in the parlour.”* 
“Do tell me,” roared out Murphy, when eating his dinner in the 
Coffee-room, ‘‘ what became of Gammon,” (in his novel). Warren 
affected not to hear, but it was again roared at him, when he said :— 
‘* They made him a Sergeant and he was never heard of afterwards.” 
This was a good retort, as it exactly described Murphy's own case. 
It would have been pleasant to meet here T. P. Cooke, the hero of 
** Black-eyed Susan,” who walked the Club with nautical air, a true 
British Tar. I remember him myself in his decay on the Boards—as 
Long Tom Coffin, I think. 

Ingoldsby, when compelled by ill health to stay in the country, 
pined for news from his favourite haunt, and once addressed to 
some friend this pleasant lament. It shows how affectionately devoted 
the old frequenters were to the place. 


Ye Garrickers making your sport 
As ye revel in gossip and grub, 

O, send some endearing report 

Of how matters go on at the Club. 


The Committee, O say, do they send 
A blessing—or ban—after me? 

Mr. Gwilt, does he duly“attend 

To his salad and little rov. 


David Roberts, that glorious R.A., 
Does he still smoke hookah his in peace? 

Is Milligan there every day? 

Is Mills a trustee to the lease ? 


* This has been attributed to others. 
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Does the claret suit Thornton? And how 
Does Lord Tenterden like the cigars ? 

Has anyone yet in a row 

Kicked impudent——down stairs ? 


Or say is the story a hoax, 
Or one to be class’d among fibs, 

That Murphy’s upset with his jokes, 
Colonel Sibthorp, and broken his ribs? 


Has Durrant got rid of his cough? 
Are Savory’s rheumatics quite gone? 
And how de the dinners go off, 
And bow does the ballet go on? 


Does Stanhope’s good humour endure ? 
What are White and Sir Henry about? 
Is Talford gone up to his Tour, 
Or Arden gone down to his trout? 


Does the cook keep his character still ? 
Has the fishmonger been in disgrace— 

For in lieu of a turbot or brill 
Substituting a horrible plaice? 


Does Calcraft who saved us from blazing, 
Still watch o’er our interests at night ? 
Does Ovey still drive up his chaise in? 
Is Rainey, as ever, polite? 


Charles Kemble, his nose, is it aching 
As yet from his fall, or got well? 
Was Harley decided in making 
Miss —— a church-going belle? 
Is Titmarsh on anything clever, 
Or bent on returning to France? 
Is Planché as bustling as ever, 
Avowecly going to dance? 


In February, 1836, Mr. Pickwick’s year, Barham dined at the 
Club with Hook, Lockhart, Brodrip, Hayward, &c. A very pleasant 
evening it was, he says, as we may imagine. ‘‘ Hook was in good 
spirits, Lockhart in good humour.” Hook gave, in an elaborate speech, 
“The Blackguards of the Press,” for which Lockhart returned thanks. 

William Linley, brother of the charming Mrs. Sheridan, was a 
person of equal good nature and simplicity, and a general favourite. 
He always had a table marked for his own in the dining-room. He, 
however, bored people by reciting long quotations from Shakespeare 
and other writers. An amusing scene that occurred in this connection 
will show what very droll spirits these Garrickers were. He had got 
as far as 


When the hurly-burly’s done, 


when Barham interrupted him, protesting his astonishment at his 


adopting so nonsensical a redding. There is no such word in Johnson. 
VOL. VI 2 
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But you see, one said, it is in Shakespeare—though only in the second 
folio. The others have the true reading :— 
When the early purl is done, 

i.e., when we have had our breakfast. The other was confounded and 
at last said, ‘‘Oh, nonsense.” An appeal was made to Steevens’ 
edition, and one of the wags read out a long imaginary note in favour 
of the reading. Beazley, the architect, then quoted :— 

When the Ear! of Burleigh’s done, 
i.¢., when we have cheated and deceived him. And so it went on. 

In March, 1834, we hear of another pleasant dinner at the Club, 
Williams, the Banker, in the chair, Fladgate as Croupier, Charles 
Matthews pére, Westmacott, Tom Hill, W. Beloe, and John Murray. 
Hook was there, of course, but looked very blank, we are told, on 
finding that he made the thirteenth guest, but was assured that Charles 
Young was expected. (It does not appear that he came.) Matthew 
described Suett’s funeral and one of the mourners taking off the 
deceased’s voice in the coach, to the alarm of the others. 

It is curious, too, what a number of noble persons ‘‘ with a past” 
frequented the place. The pleasant, roystering, Lord Ernest Bruce, 
Lord Conyngham, who, Barham says, owed £83,000: Lord Edward 
Thynne, who had Bill transactions with Tom Duncombe, Lord 
Deerhurst, and others. It was odd to find one Augustus Craven, 
husband of the delightful author of the Recit d’une seur, in such company. 

Of Charles Kemble it is said never was man more hopelessly deaf, 
an instance of which has often been told, though his locus in quo has 
been shifted from the Garrick to the Atheneum. A terrific thunder- 
storm was raging, which filled everyone with terror. The actor was 
reading, and read on tranquilly. ‘I think,’ he said, at last, looking 
up and noting the darkness, “‘I think we are going to have thunder!” 
The one who was, perhaps, most bound up with the Club has 


been mentioned, the Rev. Thomas Barham, the once celebrated | 


INGOLDsBY. I say once celebrated, for the famous Ballads are more 
talked of than read. There was certainly a marvellous power of 
grotesque rhyming, but the thing seems overdone, and it now forms 
rather laborious reading. ‘Not a penny the worse,” rhyming to 
‘curse ” still does duty as a favourite stock quotation. My old friend 
Richard Bentley, one of the early members, who had an admirable 
knowledge of this profession, at one time furbished up the old plates, 
and by issuing handsomely appointed editions, succeeded in giving 
new life to the book, issuing edition after edition, the “‘ Carmine” and 
others. Sidney Smith was not a member, and was, of course, a much 
higher order of wit, but James Smith, one of the authors of the im- 
mortal ‘‘addresses,” was; his brother Horace was not. It is now, 
indeed, astonishing to think how rich was the Club in this “line” of 
humorists, and it was wonderful to think that at the same period it 


held such men. 
Percy FITZGERALD. 


To be continued. 






























































The Civilizing Influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church 


OnE of the curious results of the Dreyfus case has been the anxiety of 
those who have deplored the now supposed miscarriage of Justice to 
account rationally for the cynical indifference to the evidence, given in 
open court, apparently displayed by the Rennes Court-Martial and 
also the almost barbaric eagerness of the majority of Frenchmen that 
the judgment of the second military court should agree with that of 
its predecessor. The fact that so many prominent Frenchmen were, 
and are, irrationally certain of the guilt, or a similar number of the 
innocence, of Captain Dreyfus is really of more importance to the 
student of sociology than any question of the legality of his trial. The 
immediate result of the Rennes verdict, and the fact that the verdict 
was in accordance with popular French opinion, has aroused England 
to extraordinary excitement, and, to judge from the leading articles of 
the most prominent newspapers, France is to be looked upon as playing 
the terrible part of traitor to the sacred cause of civilization. The 
great question started has been, of course, the old, old one, ‘* Does the 
Jew make a desirable citizen?” But among the newer and more 
immediately interesting is that by a correspondent to The Times who 
advances the extraordinary theory that the “‘ drama now being played 
at Rennes is a revelation of the wholesale demoralization of a great 
Catholic people.” He then proceeds to trace the “evil growths of 
chicanery, favouritism, jealousy, falsehood, and fraud, which, under 
favouring conditions, have yielded so rank a harvest in the Dreyfus 
case,” by the help of some personal reminiscences, to the system of 
education now obtaining in France. Then he asserts that this system 
is the outcome of Roman Catholicism which is the cause of France 
having ‘‘ lapsed so deplorably from the social standards of honesty, 
truthfulness, and charity which still prevail in the Protestant Island.” 
A truly Pecksniffian utterance. And yet there are Englishmen 
who, in the face of a pharisaical rhapsody such as this, are bold enough, 
or dense enough, to wonder that we are not popular, are not taken 
seriously among the continental nations. To seize with such avidity 
the case of the unfortunate Captain Dreyfus in order to glorify our own 


“honesty, truthfulness, and charity” is the work of a master mind. 
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Such a challenge could not go unanswered. To convince the 
world that the Roman Catholic Church is the main cause of the 
supposed demoralization of France was a difficult task, even for an 
anonymous newspaper correspondent with the magnificent nom de plume 
of ‘‘ Verax.” But the question now being asked in most forcible tones 
is, “ Has not the Roman Catholic Church always been inimical to the 
highest civilisations ?”” France, Ireland, and Spain, are cited as crush- 
ing examples. We confess this question, now it is started, seems of 
paramount importance, and if it is possible for thinking men and 
women to come to an opinion on such a subject, and such opinion 
should be in the affirmative, then those men and women should declare 
that the Roman Catholic Church has been, and is, a dangerous enemy 
to mankind. We print here Cardinal Vaughan’s splendid vindication 
of the Church, and we leave the question with our readers, only 
remarking that the guilt, or innocence, of Captain Dreyfus sinks into 
insignificance beside’a question such as this. 


‘* When I assert that the Catholic Church with a free hand is well 
able to promote the happiness of the people, and to raise them from 
the Pagan to the Christian level of thought and action, my statement, 
I believe, is amply borne out by the history of Christian civilization. 
I need only appeal to such names as Milman, Hallam, Froude, Lecky, 
Farrar, Guizot, and a host of other witnesses who are above suspicion. 
But when I claim for the Catholic and Roman Church now the same 
Divine power and vitality she gave proof of in England during a 
thousand years of our history, I am confronted with the present state of 
Ireland, France, and Spain. It would be almost as reasonable to say 
that the degraded condition of masses of the English poor, and the causes 
that have led to their misery, are attributable to the Catholic Church ; 
only that it is too generally realized here that the Catholic Church 
lay prostrate, bleeding, and dying under the harrow, for two or three 
centuries in England, for even the staunchest Protestant to cast the 
blame for the state of the English poor upon the Catholic Church. 

“But we are bid to look at Ireland where the people have 
remained Catholic. Now, the sufferings of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland have been second only to those of the Church in England. 
Archbishop Whately, accounting for his own want of success, wrote 
that he ‘had to fight the battle (of Protestantism in Ireland) with 
one hand, and that his best, tied behind him.’ 

** The Catholic Church in Ireland has had to carry out her Divine 
mission, not ‘ with one hand tied behind her,’ but with both hands cut 
off. She was stripped of her possessions, reduced to poverty, deprived 
of the right to educate, the land taken from Catholics and given to 
Protestants, fettered and persecuted in every possible way by England 
for centuries. And yet, even so, she has maintained a peasantry that is 
singularly pure and chaste, and in ordinary times freer from crime than 
that of England; while, in spite of every disadvantage, she has preserved 
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a high standard of virtue, faith, and piety among her keenly intelligent 
and sympathetic poor. Let anyone contrast the intellectual, moral, 
and religious condition of the poor of Ireland with that of the lower 
classes in our great towns, and then say, if he please, that the cause of 
their respective conditions is to be found in the respective religions of 
the two countries. 

“But we are referred to France as further proof against the 
character of the Catholic Church. Has it been forgotten that the 
Church in France was drowned in a sea of blood a hundred years ago; 
that religion, revelation, and God Himself were publicly proscribed ; 
that the Church is not free to this day in France; that her Bishops 
may nowhere meet in synod; that her religious orders are under a 
ban; and that whatever education the Church gives is under distress 
and disadvantage ? And yet, in spite of a century of disabilities, 
Catholic France produces at the present day a great multitude of as 
noble examples of generosity and devotedness as the world has ever 
seen. 

“* Again, we are referred to Spain; but during the century Spain 
also has been swept by the evil principles of the French Revolution, 
her religious orders have been again and again suppressed, her 
seminaries closed, her property confiscated, and for years her 
Episcopate was actually extinguished. The Church in Spain has had 
to fight with more than ‘one hand tied behind her.’ Yet look at the 
Spanish poor, and you will find in them an inbred gentility, a noble 
bearing, a religious sense and courtesy, that you will search for in vain 
in England. It is only fair to remember that the Catholic Church 
in Spain and in South America, as in other lands, has had to fulfil her 
Divine mission in chains, weakened on all sides by the State, if not 
actually enslaved by its laws. 

“*Verax’ seems to suppose that the education of France has 
been in the hands of the Catholic Church. Has he forgotten that the 
infidel State has beer the chief educator in France during nearly the 
whole of this century, and that when Catholic schools have been 
tolerated they have been of the nature of voluntary and private 
ventures ? 

‘“** Verax’ quotes his own experience of a French college, and 
deduces therefrom a general conclusion. I also was in a French 
college. It was a Jesuit college with four hundred French students 
from the best families in France, but my. experience wholly differs 
from that of ‘ Verax.’ I never heard of a case of ‘clatting ’—#.¢., tale- 
bearing—or of spying, or of the kind of casuistry ‘Verax’ came 
across, during the three years I was there. I displayed, I fear, too 
much of the Briton, and fought many a French fellow with my two 
English fists; but on more than one occasion I got the public 
approval of my masters for so doing. They were chivalrous in 
securing me fair play, and I. found them always honest and straight- 
forward. The discipline of the place was indeed military in its 
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strictness and detail, but I heard more of honour and of gentlemanly 
conduct there than I heard in any English school. If the French 
education has the defect of being absolute and military in spirit and 
discipline, and without elasticity and freedom, this is clearly owing to 
national characteristics. The French train their youth as though all 
were actually soldiers, the English as though all their boys were to be 
sailors: that is, we wisely develop in our youth the individuality, 
freedom, and self-reliance usually found in a seafaring race. But this 
surely is a question, not of religion, but of national temperament. 

*** Verax’ reproaches the Catholic Church with partisanship 
against Dreyfus. But is this just? The Dreyfus case has been torn 
to pieces, and all over the country has divided members of the same 
Catholic family. The Bishops have endeavoured to calm the minds 
of men, but it is not so easy to allay a panic. But belief in his guilt 
has not been confined to the French Catholics; Ministry after 
Ministry, without a shred of Catholicity in its composition, was 
convinced of his guilt. If there has been passion on one side, has 
there been no passion on the other ? 

“If certain fiery organs of the cheap Catholic Press in France 
have been unfortunately carried away by partisanship, do they stand 
alone in partisanship in France or elsewhere? France has been 
distracted for generations by political turmoil, and is honeycombed by 
unscrupulous secret societies, pledged to despoil and destroy the 
Catholic Church wherever they can. Can we be surprised, then, that 
a single incident, that the name and fate of a single case, should 
precipitate convictions or fears on one side or on the other? A 
single spark may create a conflagration, France having been living 
under panic for years; and it is not to be wondered at if some men 
lose their heads in a state of national panic. We in England have 
sometimes done so, and then we also have done singularly foolish and 
unjust things. It will be remembered how alarmed The Times and all 
the English Press, and the Church of England, and the like, were 
when Pius IX. re-established the Hierarchy less than fifty years ago. 
Even the Legislature fell a victim to the panic, and hastened to pass 
a penal law against us, which a few years later, when the country had 
come back to its senses, was repealed amid good-humoured smiles 
and laughter. 

“The Catholics of France have had much graver cause for panic 
—living, as they do, in the midst of proposals, threats, and measures 
aimed at the destruction of their Church—than ever England had 
from an Apostolic letter by Pius IX., or even from the actual presence 
of Cardinal Wiseman. 


‘* HERBERT CARDINAL VAUGHAN.” 











The Report of the Chaplin Committee on Old 
Age Pensions 


ANOTHER stage has been reached in the evolution of Old Age 
Pensions. The report of the Select Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons last Session to consider the subject is now before 
us. It is\a glowing and comforting document. Mr. Chaplin and his 
enthusiastic band of Parliamentary amateurs seem to have been 
exceptionally fortunate. They have been barely three months over 
their work, and yet they are able to report that they have found good 
and wholesome fruit in a land which a committee of experts had, after 
two years’ exhaustive search, pronounced to be all barren. Can it be 
that these wise experts were mistaken, and that the difficulties which 
proved too much for them have melted like snow before the sagacious 
and penetrating statesmanship of Mr. Henry Chaplin? Most 
people will hesitate to adopt such a conclusion, and will be disposed 
to think the news too good to be true until they have submitted the 
Report to a calm examination. This is what I propose to do as 
briefly as I can. 

The Committee’s determination to have their Report presented 
before the end of the Session was a very laudable one, and if it could 
only have been found compatible with that thoroughness of grasp 
which such a thorny subject demands, all would have been well, but 
unfortunately no man can serve two masters, and in this case, the 
speed achieved has been at the cost of sound and efficient workman- 
ship. It is a case of ‘‘ Pension Schemes made while you wait.” 

It would be easy to quote instances showing the superficial 
character of the inquiry. Most of the gentlemen comprising the 
Select Committee were known to be favourable to the principle of Old 
Age Pensions, and some of them were interested in pet schemes of 
their own, having certain general features in common. It might 
readily be predicted that these gentlemen, being strongly prepossessed 
in favour of doing something for the aged poor, would agree upon 
some crude formulas so far as their objects appeared identical, and 
drop them off at the point where further pursuit would reveal 
difficulties and incongruities sufficient to ensure their rejection. 
This is in fact what the Select Committee have done. . Where 
difficulties have appeared, they have not solved them. They have left 
them to the administering body to solve. And not knowing how the 
administering body would use the very wide discretion which they 
entrusted to them, and not being able to frame any useful definition 
for their guidance, no wonder that the Committee are unable to give 
any estimate of the cost-of carrying their recommendation into 
effect. 
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The Committee, in arriving at their conclusions, have relied 
mainly upon two sources of evidence, viz., those derived from the 
experience of the Charity Commissioners and of the Danish system 
of Old Age Pensions. Upon these two sources, but mainly upon the 
former, they base their disagreement with the decision of the 
Rothschild Committee. That Committee reported that all attempts 
to single out a deserving class for pension benefits were fraught with 
dangers so great that they could not recommend them. But because 
the Charity Commissions report having been able to do so in the limited 
schemes in operation under their charge, Mr. Chaplin’s Committee 
boldly treat the problem as feasible in a scheme which is meant to be 
of national dimensions. Surely this suggests an immoderate degree 
of sanguinity on their part. The schemes of pensions administered 
by the Charity Commissioners are necessarily limited and exclusive 
in theircharacter. They only apply to small samples of the population, 
and they must exclude, even in the circumscribed areas to which they 
apply, many times more people than they include. While it may be 
possible, so far as the funds would hold out, to select deserving objects 
for their distribution, it by no means follows that the distributing 
machinery would work equally well if it was the whole national 
volume of old age destitution that had to be dealt with. 

The Danish system of Old Age Pensions has only been in 
operation since 1892. Asin the case of the Charity Commissioners’ 
scheme of pensions already cited, pensions are only given to a 
deserving class, viz., poor persons over sixty who have not for the ten 
years preceding their application received outdoor relief or been 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment. The number of persons in 
receipt of these pensions in 1896 was 36,246, and the total sum so 
spent on them was £216,317. It will thus be seen that the old age 
pension problem in Denmark is confined within very moderate 
dimensions. Pauperism has not in that country become quite such a 
recognized permanent institution as it is with us. The circumstances 
of its population differ widely from those of our population, so much 
so as to make its Pension arrangements of little value as a model for 
British imitation. 

On the strength, however, of the two working examples above 
cited, Mr. Chaplin’s Committee have gone so far as to recommend 
that every British subject over 65 years ofage, who for the previous 20 
years has not received Workhouse relief or been sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment, who has not an income of more than ros. per week, 
and who has endeavoured to the best of his ability to make provision 
for himself and those dependent upon him, shall be entitled to a 
pension of from 5s. to 7s. per week. They also make certain 
recommendations as to relaxing the conditions of Workhouse residence 
in favour of deserving inmates, but with this branch of the subject I 
am not now concerned. 

It will be seen at once that the Committee were in a very generous 
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mood when they fixed the ros. per week limit as qualifying for a 
pension. This would hardly be approved of by public opinion, as it 
would be generally held that persons with ros., or even 5s. a week 
were not the most deserving objects for relief. 

Upon two important points the Committee are altogether silent, 
viz., the cost of the scheme and the incidence of the cost. It is true 
that neither of these points was included in the terms of their reference, 
but surely they are both necessary to a thorough understanding of the 
scheme. We are told that a quantity of money is to be transferred to 
strange potkets ; we do not know approximately how much, nor from 
whose pockets it is to be taken. What good is the warp without the 
woof? There ought, at least, to be some guarantee that the deserving 
classes should not be burdened for the sake of those less deserving—a 
thing which is so easy in taxation and so popular with certain schools 
of finance. Mr. Chaplin, ata public meeting the other day, madea 
charming proposal to the effect that the imperial contribution to the 
cost of his pension scheme could be suitably met by a duty of Is. per 
quarter on corn, which, he naively added, would not increase the price 
to the consumer. He said at the same time that the cost of the scheme 
had been greatly exaggerated, which means, if it means anything, that 
he expected comparatively few people to become entitled to pensions. 
To make bread dear to the many in order to provide pensions for a 
select few would be a characteristic way of settling the question. 

The one great stumbling block to our obtaining some idea of the 
cost of the scheme is our utter want of knowledge as to the number of 
persons who have ‘endeavoured to the best of their ability by their 
industry, or by the exercise of reasonable providence, to make pro- 
vision for themselves aud those dependent on them.” The ages of 
the applicants, whether they had received outdoor relief or had been 
sentenced to imprisonment within the specified time limits—these are 
matters which could be ascertained, no doubt—but how are the above 
words to be interpreted ? We know what the inevitable result would 
be, viz., that they would before long be interpreted in the very widest 
sense, so as to include all applicants not expressly barred. No other 
interpretation would be possible, for the Pension authorities, that is 
the Local Committees of Guardians, would not incur the interminable 
annoyance nor the public odium which would result from following up 
a system of minute inquiry into the antecedents of every applicant for 
apension. Assuming that this result would follow, we can form a 
rough idea of what the scheme would cost if put into operation next 
year. There are in the United Kingdom now about 2,000,000 people 
over 65 years of age, and of these one third, say 650,000 (according to 
Mr. Ritchie’s return), would be under the necessity of obtaining 
parish relief within the year. All those, or most of them, would be 
applicants for pensions. Deduct one-fourth as being disqualified, 
either through previous pauperism or imprisonment, or ineligible in 
other respects for pension allowance, and there would still be about 
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half a million left. Half a million pensioners, at 5s. per week each, 
would cost £6,500,000 a year, exclusive of the cost of administration, 
and this we may take as the approximate size of the liability which 
the above plan would impose on the country. 

The scheme would thus, in my judgment, derive whatever value it 
had, as a means of relieving distress, from the very failure of some 
of the conditions which its promoters attach to it. The tendency 
would be, once the scheme was put into practice, to sweep away all 
restrictions and conditions except two plain and simple ones, viz., old 
age and destitution. The condition as to not having received outdoor 
relief for twenty years previously might be expected to disappear first, 
and justly so, too, as it is generally the ‘‘ deserving” poor that get 
outdoor relief, and it would be thought too bad to penalize people for 
having been “ deserving.” What the general effect of such a plan 
would be upon the prosperity of the country we can only tell when 
we know on whose shoulders its incidence would rest. To raise the 
six or seven millions by additional taxation on corn, as suggested by 
Mr. Chaplin, or on any article of everyday consumption in this 
country, would easily be productive of more harm than good. At the 
best, it would be taking from the poor with one hand and giving with 
the other, and at the worst it would be taking and not giving at all. 
The same may be said of all methods of raising the money by 
Imperial taxation, since the bulk of Imperiai taxation falls upon the 
working-classes. The only form of taxation available for the purpose 
which would be free from this objection, is that of land values, since, 
so far from diminishing industry or lessening the working-man’s 
prosperity in any way, it would have a direct tendency to increase it, 
and, in fact, to prevent the evil it was meant to cure. A tax of one 
shilling in the pound upon the present letting value of all the land in 
the kingdom would probably furnish enough and more than enough to 
finance the scheme in its most extended shape. 

It will not be out of place here to refer to the very able 
document which Mr. Lecky (one of the members of the Select 
Committee) has drawn up and which is printed as a separate Report. 
Mr. Lecky flatly disagrees with his colleagues as to the wisdom and 
expediency of making eleemosynary grants under the name of 
pensions to old people where no services have been rendered, and 
the arguments for maintaining intact the plucky and self-reliant 
qualities of the British race, so liable to be sapped by unearned gain, 
were never better put than in that document where, as the obstinate 
juryman, he challenges the verdict of all the rest. Mr. Lecky states 
that there is no real analogy between the pensions, largely of the 
nature of deferred pay, given by the State or private employers to their 
employés for services rendered, and the proposed State endowment 
of all necessitous old persons. This is no doubt true as long as we 
confine ourselves to what may be called the social aspect of the 
question, but if we look deeper and examine the economic roots of 
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pauperism, we shall see that there is an analogy, and a rather close 
one, between the two cases mentioned. Those who believe that the 
endowment of old age should come out of the taxation of land values 
find no difficulty in reconciling the two cases. They recognize in the 
rent of land the “‘ deferred pay ” of labour, and nothing else. In our 
present state of society, labour is underpaid to the extent of the amount 
of rent demanded for the use of the land, and any restitution of that 
underpayment cannot be, as Mr. Lecky says, an ‘“ eleemosynary 
grant.” And much as we may sympathize with the ideals of those 
who fear that an Old Age Pension Scheme would undermine the 
justly-prized character for independence, self-respect, and relf-reliance, 
which has hitherto marked the British population, still, with private 
ownership of land as the basis of our industrial system, it is futile to 
talk of the independence of the working-classes. While that system 
prevails the working classes must be crippled in their old age, and if 
we cannot prevent landlordism from crippling them, let us at least 
take care that landlordism pays for the crutch. 

It is, however, only the advocates of the taxation of land values that 
have this ready answer to Mr. Lecky’s objections. Against every 
other form of providing the money his arguments seem conclusive. 
When money is given without being earned, it is charity, and it has 
the same demoralizing effects whether it be administered by the 
County Councils and paid through the Post Office, as suggested by 
the Committee, or filtered through the ordinary Poor Law channels. 

On the whole it can hardly be said that the report of Mr. Chaplin’s 
Committee is a fertile contribution to the public knowledge on the 
subject of which it treats. The report is loosely drawn, and the data 
upon which the’ Committee have built their generalizations are scanty 
and insufficient. All the same, their recommendations may mean 
business. The ball has been kept rolling, and politicians of all sides 
seem determined to give it a sympathetic kick. A beginning may be 
made on the lines suggested in the report by means of local levies 
supplemented by “ grants in aid”—a form of treatment very popular 
with the present Government. But as sure as a State scheme of old 
age pensions, however restricted, is once in operation, so sure will it 
be extended until it embraces the whole area of old-age poverty. 
A fresh source of revenue will then have to be sought for. Our local 
taxation donkey is already kicking against his heavy burden. He sees 
a much stronger and better-fed animal close beside him without any 
burden at all, and it must, in the end, become patent even to his 
sluggish intelligence that that is the animal that should carry Old Age 
Pensions. At all events, it will not be the fault of the land 
nationalizers if he should fail to comprehend this truth. 


THOMAS SCANLON. 
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THIS question cannot be so summarily disposed of in the Far East 
as it is in most parts of Europe, where John the Smith, Alexander 
Nicolaivitch, and such like appellations at once tell their own tale. 
In China, in names as in other matters, our ideas have to change their 
bearings ; and just as we are astonished at the absolutely unanswerable 
discovery that the compass there is considered to point to the South, 
so we cannot possibly see any just cause or impediment why a man’s 
surname should not in China come before his Christian name. And 
here we are at the outset plunged into a conflict of words. In French 
the word surnom has not quite the application we give to it ; it means, 
like “‘ Simon surnamed Peter,” a “‘superadded name,” either to the 
nom de famille or the nom de baptéme ; whereas in English it is evident 
that the surname, or superadded name to the Christian name, 
connotes the superior antiquity of the latter. If we run our eyes 
down the columns of a directory, we shall notice long lists of Smiths 
and Jones’s, followed by the personal names of each individual Smith 
or Jones. This is, in fact, the only rational way of atranging them, 
and it is the Chinese way, both for grouping and for singular purposes. 
Thus, Li Hung-chang means “ of the Li surname, the vastly manifest.” 
At first sight this may seem to us rather a clumsy way of indicating 
His Excellency, who, however, it must be admitted, was certainly 
vastly manifest when he was in Europe; but if we examine Chinese 
personal names more closely, we shall see that they mean exactly the 
same thing as our own Saxon Aithelbald, Eadward, &c., &c. In fact, 
the word edel, or ‘‘ noble,” occurs in its Chinese form, both in male 
and female names, with just the same iteration as it did in the Anglo- 
Saxon, #.e., before Christianity was introduced into England to change 
the face of matters. The elder brother of the distinguished statesman 
who visited England three years ago is called Li Han-chang, which 
means precisely the same thing as the other name, except that by a 
subtle turn of the pen, only possible in a language where writing 
appeals pictorially to the eye—which thus takes rank before the ear— 
the one vastness suggests the desert expanse, whilst the other hints at 
flocks of wild-geese, at a dizzy height, flying over the same desert. 
It is a fancy with modern Chinese, especially with those of birth 
or of literary antecedents, to arrange that either the first or the second 
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syllable of the personal name shall be the same with members of one 
generation. Thus not only have the two Viceroys of the Li family 
got the word “‘ manifest ” tacked on to the end of their names, but it is 
highly probable, now that fame has overtaken two brothers, that all 
cousins in the same degree do, or will do, the same thing. In China 
“the same degree” is often extended in a way unfamiliar to us. I 
once met a boy of eighteen who was uncle to a man of fifty: that is, 
he was in the degree of uncle. If Smith has two sons, one twenty 
years younger than the other, and these two sons marry early or late, 
or one of them in his old age buys a couple of Hagars to cheer his 
declining, years, it is evident that such caprices carried over a century 
or two will gradually produce curious results with future Smiths. But 
the p‘at, or degree, never varies. About twenty years ago, I was 
sipping tea at a road-side stall in the wilds of Kwei Chou province 
when I met a tolerably old man who said his family name was Tséng. 
The very first question one stranger asks another is: ‘‘ Your noble 
family-name?” Knowing that all persons of this name must be 
descended from the philosopher Cincius (Tséng-tsz), of Confucius’ 
time, and that the ‘“‘ Marquess” Tséng was just then qualifying for 
the London legation, I then enquired and ascertained in a roundabout 
way, to what ‘az the old man belonged. He atonce said: “I belong 
to the “‘ degree with the character fi in it,” in other words, he was a 
cousin, hundreds of times removed, of Tséng Ki-tseh, afterwards 
minister to England. He told me that the main register of the 
family was kept in Shan Tung province, and that each other province 
where new cemeteries (i.¢., independent branches) of the family had 
been founded, reported their births, marriages, and deaths to Shan Tung 
from time to time, and took their cue upon such questions as that of 
degree names from the ancient village of the philosopher. 

The father of the diplomatist was the celebrated Tséng Kwoh-fan, 
who died about thirty years ago at his viceregal post, Nanking, and 
whose faithful support of the dynasty went far towards crushing 
the Taiping rebellion of 1850-1860. His equally worthy, but by no 
means equally able, brother Tseng Kwoh-ts‘tian died at the same official 
post about eight years ago. In this instance, it is the former and not the 
latter half of the personal name which rings the changes. In the one 
case it is Tséng ‘“‘ the country’s protection,” and in the other Tséng 
“the country’s fragrance,” the eye taking in the further poetical idea 
in one instance of trees forming the boundary enclosure of a march 
(i.¢., a marquess), which protects the Emperor’s outlying domains; 
and, in the other, of fragrant plants emitting perfect odours suggestive 
of purity and virtue. It is as though in pre-Christian times, they were 
Saxons taking for family use a group of names such as Osbald, Osway ; 
‘Ethelbert, Ethelred; or, to change the order of like syllables, 
Osbald, Zthelbald. 

Nothing is more serious in China than the etiquette of tabu; so 
much so, indeed, that a man’s official personal name is called his tabu, 
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or “‘avoid”’; and if, for business purposes, it be necessary to ask a 
mandarin’s personal name, you say: “What is your honourable 
avoid?”’ The private personal names of Emperors are so strictly 
tabooed that there has grown up quite a system of written character 
mutilation, destined, in various degrees, according to the temper of 
each sovereign and the facility or difficulty of avoiding a given sign or 
sound in rare or common use, to accommodate this humour. It is as 
though Her Majesty’s name were so sacred that all subjects adopting 
it must write their own names Wictoria; or as though the personal 
name Jesus should never be used at all by private persons, as indeed 
seems to be the case all over Europe, except in Portugal and perhaps 
one or two other minor states. The present dynasty of Manchus have 
carried the tabu principle so far that it is hardly possible to ascertain 
the private Manchu name of an Emperor at all, and even their 
Chinese names have to be “dodged” or mutilated. Thus, for a 
quarter of a century, I have tried in vain to find out the personal 
name of Nurhachi’s son, Abakhaye, known to history as T‘ai-tsung, 
or ‘‘Divus Magnus,” the virtual founder of the ruling imperial 
house, and the father of the first Manchu who actually reigned in 
Peking. I came across it by accident quite recently in a Russian 
work upon Manchuria, and doubtless it was obtained from artless 
Manchu sources. In the case of Manchu mandarins, the matter is 
further complicated by the fact that Manchus have no surnames (i.¢., 
family names) at all in the strict Chinese sense ; and that some of them 
endeavour to clothe their Manchu names in Chinese syllable dress ; 
whilst others invent for use purely Chinese names, either meaning the 
same thing as their Manchu names kept in the background, or some- 
thing else purely fanciful. In any case, the first Chinese syllable of a 
Manchu’s name always counts amongst Chinese as his family name, 
thus: Ikotanga would be “ Mr. I,” and Junglu would be “ Mr. Jung,” 
the rest of the names kotanga and lu being held tabu by official 
sycophants only, and in a half-hearted sort of way—for the ablest 
Manchu Emperors have always disapproved of their own people aping 
Chinese ways. 

The Emperor alone has the right to address persons of all ranks 
by their private names; but any of the Emperor’s officers, speaking to 
his Majesty of other officers, will use the private name, no matter what 
be the rank of the officerspoken of. Thus the Emperor says ‘‘ Li Hung- 
chang,” and every one speaking of him tothe Emperor does the same; 
indeed, the man in the street always says ‘‘ Li-Hung-chang ” behind his 
back—just as the old British rustic (in Punch for instance) says, 
“* Sarlsbry,” or “John Morley”;—but no one dare say “‘ Hung-chang” to 
his face. This question of mandarin tabu is so complicated by local 
traditions and circumstances that it is impossible to lay down shortly 
any intelligible rule for popular European purposes which will not 
require reserves and qualifications; but the bottom fact is as stated. 
Women in many parts of China are so childishly ignorant that they 
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often do not know their own family names at all, at least, until hard 
pressed. Justas an English child when asked her name will say, 
* Please, sir, Jemimarann,” so a Chinese belle (if you can get at her, 
and make her speak at all) will say “‘ My name is Jewel (or Gold, or 
Silver).” The most common personal names for women in China are 
very much like ours; such as Rose, Daisy, Blossom, Nectar, Ruby, 
&c., &c. The etiquette about tabu is the same in principle as with 
males, but, of course, as women are always regarded as appendages 
under the tutelage of father, husband, brother, or son, nothing con- 
nected with them or their rights has any first-hand basis of its own. 
Just as with us, “ his Excellency’s”’ wife often bears the complimentary 
title of “ her Excellency,” soa Chinese wife may borrow reflected glory 
from her husband; but, unless the Emperor confers a special honour 
(usually posthumous) upon her, she is no more than an English 
bishop’s wife is in relation to the status of her husband. In fact, 
women can hardly be considered to have substantive family names or 
rights at all, and in any case they “go out of the house” when they 
marry. A married woman is invariably officially described as, for 
instance, ‘‘ Li T‘ang Dame,” which really means exactly the same as 
our “ Mrs. Li, née T‘ang.” There is an ancient saying which is 
popular all over China even to this day: ‘“‘ A woman has three follows ; 
she always follows (or is an appendage to) her father, husband, or son.” 
However, in China as everywhere else, a woman of gumption always 
manages to assert herself, and as another Chinese saying goes: ‘‘ That 
which ought not to be in principle nevertheless often is in fact.” 
There could not bea more striking instance of this than the career of 
the present Empress Dowager, ‘‘Dame Nara,” who, beginning her 
career as a handmaid or concubine, now handles Emperor, statesmen, 
and eunuchs, as though they were so many marionettes, for her own 
special purposes. 

When a “foreigner” first appears in China, the first thing is 
to fit him out with a name, and in order to do this in a becoming way, 
it is usual to transpose the family name. Thus Sir Thomas Wade 
and Sir Harry Parkes were dubbed Wei To-ma and Pa Hia-li, and by 
those appellations they will descend to Chinese posterity, just as the 
Greeks and Romans, in a contrary direction, transformed Persian and 
Arabic syllables to suit their own inflected tongue. Most Europeans 
prefer that their family name should be a syllable belonging to the limited 
number of Chinese family names, and that the personal name should 
have a Chinese ring. Both Sir Thomas Wade and Sir Harry Parkes 
were well served in this respect ; the former is “‘ Prestige of the Solid 
Agate,” whilst the second is ‘“‘ Pa (a pure surname) of the Summery 
Principle.” These flowery ideas are by no means so ridiculous in 
Chinese dress as they appear in English; the fact is that the most 
solemn things uttered in one tongue are apt to become utterly 
ludicrous in another. I remember an old Chinaman going into fits of 
laughter over what we consider the beautiful allegorical words, ‘‘ Feed 
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my lambs.” He was endeavouring to understand a chapter in the 
New Testament, and he could not for the life of him understand what 
lambs and sheep had to do with the subject under discussion, 
especially as in that part of China no sheep can live at all. 

There is a strong tendency in the waggish Chinaman to give 
comic names to Europeans, who thus occasionally masquerade 
unconsciously in very queer disguises. In doing this, the humorous 
Celestial is no more to be blamed than ourselves, for anyone who has 
visited a Chinese town will have noticed such signs as “‘ Cheap Jack” 
(Chip tsék, or ‘‘ Wise Dew”), ‘‘ Soapy Jim,” ‘‘ Barber Joe,” &c. The 
British troops knew the tsung-tuk, or ‘ Viceroy”’ of Canton, as John 
Tuck; and the celebrated Mongol hero, Prince Séngkolinsin, was 
invariably styled ‘‘Sam Collinson.” Even the genuine translations 
from Chinese at times have a comic effect, though no insolence may« 
be intended. Thus the Bishop of Hong Kong is “‘ Number One Joss- 
Man’’; the Governor of Hong Kong, ‘Big Soldier-Head”; the 
Governor of Macao, “‘ Big O Devil” (O being a literary form of Omun 
or “Macao,” and ‘‘ devil,” the local word for ‘‘European.”) The 
last title, turned into “‘ pidgin-English,” becomes ‘‘ Largee Porrughee 
Debilloo.” The Governor’s own gardener used these expressions to me 
when I asked him, “‘ Who lives in this country house?”” When com- 
bined with tabu, the jumble of ideas has a tendency to become 
irresistibly funny. There is a well-known Chinese plant called the 
Kot, from which a fine cloth is made. My old tutor always persisted 
in calling it the ‘‘solid-hearted arrowroot,” explaining that, since 
Hong Kong has fallen to the British, the word Kot had become tabu, 
as having evil omen about it. He then proceeded to develop his 
thesis in the following way. He said the chief judicial authority 
(Supreme Court), was known as the Tat Kot (= Great “‘ Court”’), and 
that consequently the lower orders—mostly criminals, either “in 
being” or in potentiality—carefully avoided uttering the word, more 
especially because there was a foreign spirit of that name perpetually 
in the mouths of sailors and other Englishmen who wished to call 
down vengeance upon an enemy. The evil spirit in question bore the 
full literary name of Kot-t‘am, and this dreadful expression was 
perpetually in use by irate Britishers. One of the first songs in the 
Book of Odes (he went on to say), begins: Kot chi t‘am hat (‘‘ How the 
creeper spreads! ’’), and there was a general feeling that this ancient 
ode collected by Confucius had something to do with modern English 
curses, and required revision or paraphrasis. 


E. H. PARKER. 





The Failure of Elementary Education 


IT is now considerably more than a quarter of a century since 
England determined to adopt a system of compulsory education. If we 
reckon nine years as the average school life of a child, more than three 
generations of scholars have passed through our schools, and the parents 
of those now in attendance have all received the advantages of education. 
We ought, therefore, to see at least some results from our efforts. 
The enthusiast can no doubt point to statistics, and say that in the 
reduction of pauperism and in the closing of gaols are to be found the 
first fruits of our culture; but we must not forget that other causes 
have been at work, and that the Temperance Reformer would claim 
some of these improvements for his work, and others more for their 
special hobbies. Taking all things into consideration, the dispassion- 
ate observer is bound to confess that the certain results are very small, 
and that our educational system has been a failure when we compare 
these results with the prophecies of those who advocated it and carried 
it into law twenty-nine years ago. 

The parents of the present day did not learn in their school-days 
to value education, and have therefore no desire that their children 
should have more than the minimum that the law enforces. The 
children as they leave school are not encouraged to keep up and 
improve the education they have received. The evening continuation 
schools are educationally a failure. Some schools may indeed attract 
considerable numbers by entertainments and boxing lessons, but the | 
classes which are attended are shorthand, typewriting, or bookkeeping, 
which no one can really regard as educational subjects. The number 
of children in the country who ever read a book after their school life 
is over, is extremely limited. To this view considerable exception 
may be taken, but it is very doubtful whether anyone will gravely 
contend that there is much sign that education is valued for its own 
sake by any considerable number, though there may be many who 
value it as a commercial asset. 

What is the cause of this ‘failure? It certainly is not that the 
schools are bad. A bad school is the exception, while there are plenty 
of schools, both Voluntary and Board, in the smallest country parishes 
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which fulfil all the requirements of the Code, and are well entitled to 
the maximum grant that they earn. It is not that enough subjects 
are not taught, or that the selection is bad. The improvement of the 
Code during the last few years has been very great, and though, 
perhaps, further advances in the same direction are desirable, no one 
can help admitting that the elasticity of the Code and the liberal spirit 
in which it is interpreted by the Inspectors enable a real education- 
alist to do practically all that he requires. 

The fault is not in the teaching; the improvement there has been 
enormous, and though, perhaps, in a few schools the old, machine-like 
methods still linger on, the great majority of teachers have adopted 
newer methods, and are doing excellent work. Unfortunately, the 
cause of the failure does not lie in any of these directions ; if it did, it 
could easily be remedied—but it lies far deeper. 

The real cause of our failure is that we are not, and never have 
been, as a nation, in earnest about education. In 1870, we determined 
to adopt a compulsory system, because ‘every other great nation had 
adopted one, and we did not wish any foreign power to be able to look 
down on us as the most backward nation in Europe. Our action was 
really dictated by a desire to be in fashion—we did not regard educa- 
tion as a vital necessity to a commercial nation. 

We have, therefore, consistently treated education as a luxury 
which could be cut short in order to provide for more pressing 
necessities. Nominally, we determined that every child should attend 
school from five to fourteen. We thereby practically confessed that 
those years must, at least, be given to education if the results were to 
be of any value. No one can contend that this was a very heroic 
proposal, and certainly no one who has learnt at our public schools 
and universities what education really is, can imagine for a moment 
that it could by any possibility be reduced by men who believed that 
education was of the first importance. 

Yet how did we act? We decided that the supposed interests 
of the parents in obtaining a small addition to the family income and 
the interests of certain classes of employers must override the interests 
of education. “We empowered the local authorities to reduce the 
age of exemption from fourteen to thirteen, to twelve, and even to 
eleven, provided that a child had attained a certain standard of pro- 
ficiency,and we allowed children to become half-timers at an extremely 
early age. We were afraid that even this might press too heavily on 
the parents and the employers, and so we placed the duty of enforcing 
the law in the hands of the very classes who disliked it and carefully 
provided that the penalty for the breach of the law should be so small 
as to be no deterrent; and finally, as an additional safeguard, we so 
arranged the machinery for compelling regular attendance that many 
weeks must almost necessarily elapse before it could be got into 
working order. 

After the lapse of five and twenty years, we are, as this year has 
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proved, no more in earnest than we were at first. It has been 
admitted by every thinking man for many years that nothing less than 
the original fourteen years standard of exemption could be regarded as 
in the least satisfactory ; as a nation we have been almost pledged by 
our action at a certain conference to adopt that standard, yet this 
Government of social legislation has never, in spite of its huge 
majority, found the courage to make the slightest effort even to 
approach it. It has been left for a private member to carry a measure 
raising the standard to twelve, and in order to induce the House of 
Commons to pass even that small measure, the promoters had to make 
a concession to the agricultural interest—a concession which, in the 
opinion of many managers and teachers, will greatly increase the 
difficulties of country schools. 

Moreover, in this matter, the Liberal party has little, if any, 
advantage over the Conservative; among all the programmes 
authorized and unauthorized which have been put forth by those who 
have, or think they have, a commission to speak in the name of the 
party, no proposal to realize the dream of a universal fourteen years 
has as yet appeared. In the face of these facts we can hardly pretend 
that we are in earnest about education or that we regard it as a vita] 
necessity, nor can we wonder that the work, set about in such a way 
as this, should have been a tremendous failure. As a matter of fact, 
the spirit of the Legislature has been the spirit of every class which 
has had to administer the act. 

The local authorities, whether School Boards or Attendance 
Committees of the Guardians, have exercised to the full their power 
of lowering the standard of exemption by their bye-laws, and they 
have in hundreds of cases made their own bye-laws a dead letter by 
the laxity of their administration. In many districts it is quite useless 
for Managers to report the parents of children who are irregular unless 
their irregularity is worse than two absences a week, and even then it 
must be a long-continued irregularity if the rural attendance com- 
mittees are to take any steps. This laxity is not even limited to rural 
districts ; the London School Board is, or was until quite recently, as 
lax as any local body; its machinery for enforcing attendance was so 
arranged that it was quite ineffective. -No action whatever was taken if 
a child made eight attendances in ten, and it used to be quite six 
weeks after the Attendance Officer had taken down the case before it 
was brought into Court. 

When all these obstacles which protect the interests of the parents 
or the employer, have been surmounted, there still remains a most 
efficient line of defence in the magistrates who try the cases. Many 
country magistrates, and some even of the London stipendiaries, do 
not hesitate to express their dislike of the law they are called upon to 
enforce. They take every opportunity of dismissing the cases brought 
before them. They accept the most frivolous excuses; and even when 


they do convict, they impose a penalty which is scarcely felt. f 
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The managers of both systems are infected with the same disease. 
In a few cases it is very virulent. There are schools, both Voluntary 
and Board, where every sixpence is grudged that is spent on education: 
the avowed policy is to do the very least that the Department requires. 
Everything connected with such schools—the staff, the buildings, the 
apparatus—are the very minimum that could hope to pass muster. 
In this respect, though there are some brilliant exceptions, the small 
boards are the most flagrant offenders. There is one such board which 
the present writer knows well where the chairman constantly remarks 
as he signs a cheque, ‘‘ There goes the price ofanother beast.” This 
may be an extreme case, yet the same spirit is by no means uncommon 
in small boards, as all the inspectors can testify. Though these 
extremely bad schools may be rare, it is quite apparent that the main 
body of the managers are touched with the same complaint. It must 
be acknowledged that many of them are most anxious to have their 
schools regarded as thoroughly efficient. They endeavour to carry out 
loyally the requirements of the Department. Some of them take a great 
pride in their particular school, and desire that it should be considered 
the model school of the district. Such managers as these would 
repudiate most vehemently the charge that they were half-hearted 
about education; yet underneath all this apparent earnestness there 
lurks the opposite spirit. Her Majesty’s Inspectors constantly com- 
plain that even in good schools the managers are not really education- 
alists ; their view is limited to the actual children in their own schools, 
and they have no idea that their schools are mere pawns in a great game 
which is being played against ignorance throughout the country. They 
view with alarm all advances in the requirements of the code. They 
constantly seek to be excused from doing this or that which the 
inspector recommends. They appear as apologists of all the defects 
which he points out. And all this, not because they do not admit that 
from an educational point of view the inspector is right, but because 
they consider that the evil of additional expense more than counter- 
balances the benefit to education. To take one instance from this 
very year’s experience, a most salutary regulation as to pupil teachers 
was proposed by the Department—a regulation which no one who really 
knows the facts and the conditions under which pupil teachers too 
often labour, can deny was most urgently required. Suddenly a great 
outcry was raised against this regulation, and it had to be withdrawn 
from the Code because the managers of certain Voluntary schools 
considered that it would add to their expenses. In every direction 
expense is more studied than education. In many country villages the 
managers persuade parents to keep back infants until they are five 
years of age—not because such a policy is, educationally, a good one, 
but because it relieves the managers from the necessity of enlarging 
their class-rooms. In short, as was said by one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors quite recently, it is the rarest thing to find either a School 
Board or a Committee of Managers that makes education their first 


and only consideration. 
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What is true of the Managers is true also, though perhaps in a 
less degree, of the teachers. The great majority of the teachers are 
most zealous and conscientious public servants—no class gives better 
service in return for its salary, which is in many instances most 
inadequate. As a body, they are most keenly anxious that their 
schools should do them credit, but still it is the minority that really 
regards education as the first object to be pursued. Incidentally the 
National Union of Teachers has done good service to education, but 
there have not been wanting signs that if the interests of education 
and of the teaching body clashed, it would be education that in the 
judgment of the National Union of Teachers should go to the wall. 

When all the authorities from the Legislature downwards treat 
education in such a manner as this, when ninety-nine out of a hundred 
Englishmen regard education as an unnecessary fact of which they 
wish to hear as little as possible, it is no wonder that the result 
of all our efforts should be failure, and that the millions voted year 
by year for education should be almost wasted. 

That it is so, few who observe what is going on can really doubt. 
There is a constant struggle on the part of the parents to evade the 
law ; children are withdrawn from school at the earliest possible age, 
no matter how earnestly the Managers or Teachers may urge that in 
this particular case another year at school would be well repaid; even 
when the children are at school, the poorest excuse is good enough to 
keep the child at home, the washing day, the day that baby has to be 
minded while the mother goes out, the day that the boy has to go into 
the town to get some boots, what country teacher does not know them 
all, and know, too, that he must wink at them, for to do otherwise 
will soon serve to show the weakness of the law ? 

Sometimes things are even worse; one of the managers wants the 
birds scared or the sheep minded, or the garden weeded, or his wife 
wants her baby looked after, and the teacher has to provide a child, 
for the man who breaks the law is his employer, and perhaps a sub- 
scriber to the school. 

All this goes to show that if ever we become really in earnest 
about education, the changes in our system will have to be radical. 
First, undoubtedly the dual system will have to go. Its best friends 
can hardly pretend that it has worked well. The Voluntary system, 
depending as it does on subscriptions, has been from the beginning a 
hindrance to the advance of education. The managers of voluntary 
schools have been compelled by the exigencies of their position to sup- 
port the Moderate party on the School Boards. They cannot do 
otherwise. Two sets of schools, one perfectly equipped and the other 
starved, cannot exist side by side: the better is sure to oust the worse. 
Therefore those dependent on subscriptions are bound, if they can, to 
keep down the expenditure of those that have the rates to draw upon. 
The Board Schools must be kept down to the level of the Voluntary. 
No nation in earnest about education would ever tolerate a system 
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under which one set of men were bound to do all they could to cripple 
the work of another. It is equally evident that in small villages the 
present School Board system does not work well. In many Boards 
every member is an enemy of education, in most it is but a small 
minority that care for it in the least. It naturally follows that the 
system is badly worked, for no system is ever well worked except by 
those that believe in it. To secure real educational progress, it is 
necessary that the working of the system should be in the hands of 
those that are in earnest about the matter. This end could probably 
be most easily secured by Boards elected for large areas; the county, 
where there was a convenient centre, would be in many ways the best 
unit. The work of such a Board would be so heavy that a weekly 
meeting and several weekly committees would be necessary, and no 
real enemy of education would be willing to give as much time as this 
to the work; while the greatness of the work would be an attraction 
for all who cared for educational progress. 

Such boards as these, with their large rateable values, would not 
feel so hampered by questions of expense as a small board which has 
often to levy a twopenny or threepenny rate to raise ten pounds. The 
difficulty in adopting such an arrangement is clearly the existence of 
the Voluntary Schools, for it is unquestionable that in their way they 
have done some service, and that that service and the sacrifices which 
have been made to build them and to maintain them deserve some 
consideration. The logical course undoubtedly would be to limit the 
work of the new Boards to secular education and to leave to the clergy 
and ministers of the denominations the responsibility of giving 
religious instruction ; but the English mind does not care for logic and 
does love a compromise. Such a compromise it should not be 
difficult to find, as it is only in the matter of religious instruction that 
the present two systems differ. The managers of the Voluntary 
Schools have no interest in maintaining separate schools except that 
they may give in them, for three quarters of an hour, definite religious 
instruction. Neither the Churchman nor the Romanist has the 
slightest wish to alter the course of secular instruction. If, therefore, 
under the new system they could retain the right to give their own 
religious instruction in the schools of which they are now trustees, they 
would have attained their end. To buy this right from the suggested 
new Boards, they have a valuable asset in their buildings, and they 
might be allowed to lease these buildings to the new authorities from 
9-45 to 4.30 and with the money so obtained they could pay a teacher 
or a staff of teachers to give their definite instruction from 9 to 9.45. 
It would be possible to bargain that one or more of the trustees should 
be local managers under the Board and that sufficient members of the 
staff to give the religious instruction should be members of their 
body. Considering that the great majority of the teachers come from 
Church Training Colleges, the Clergy need not hesitate to accept this 
compromise, especially as there is an extra bait for church teachers in 
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such a school in the special pay given by the Trustees for religious 
instruction. Next to the establishment of a system which will secure 
that the administration of the law shall be in the hands of the friends 
and not of the foes of education, the most important thing is to adopt 
one uniform standard of exemption, which shall be an age standard, 
throughout the kingdom. No more preposterous system of exemption 
than that adopted by most local authorities can be conceived. It is 
admitted now by some of the bitterest opponents of education that it 
is desirable for the clever children, who, as they put it, will derive 
some benefit from their schooling, to be educated, yet the present 
system of exemption by standard secures effectually that the cleverer 
the boy the less education he shall have. Even the most benighted 
attendance committee must see the folly of such an arrangement. 
The age should be fourteen or, if that is too high at first, thirteen with 
three years cumpulsory attendance at evening classes during the 
winter. But the standard must not be lower for the country than for 
the town, practically the reverse ought to be case, for not only are 
country children slower to learn in the beginning but also there are 
in the country fewer means of keeping up what is acquired. A London 
boy is bound to keep up his reading, the placards and advertisements, 
constantly changing, attract his attention and afford him practice, 
while the country boy has no advantages of the kind and can, if he 
likes, soon forget all that he has learnt. 

If these two great changes were made, little else would be 
required. It would be well if the police were made responsible for the 
enforcement of the law. It would be well if special magistrates 
appointed, for this purpose only, were to try all educational cases. If, 
when a child was absent from school, a police visit followed as a 
matter of course, and a conviction and penalty were the result as 
certainly as in the case of a man being drunk and disorderly, very few 
breaches of the law would take place. It would soon be considered a 
disgrace for a parent to break this law, if to do so implied the same 
consequences as disobedience to any other. At present, the result of 
the consideration for the parents’ feelings in taking the work out of the 
hands of the police, has been that it is considered no disgrace for 
parents to neglect the education of their children. 

It is generally considered that if Government really believed that 
education was vitally necessary, it would enforce it in the way that 
it found most effective in enforcing other things. 

But these last points are subsidiary; the main thing required is a 
uniform system administered by Boards elected by large areas. If, 
that reform were adopted, all the others would follow, for the local 
authorities would be continually pressing the Department to make 
further advances. 

It is the constant teaching of a quarter of a century that large 
boards tend always to become more progressive. At the outset, the 
majority may be so-called Moderates, but it always happens that one 
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side of the work attracts one man, and another side another, so that 
in every part of the work, the Progressive minority secures some 
support from the other side. For instance, the Board elected in 
London in 1895 contained a Moderate majority, and all the Com- 
mittees had a Moderate majority, but almost immediately these 
Committees began to bring up Progressive reports, and before long, 
the minority had become, for most practical purposes, a majority. 

This present Government has an opportunity in its next, and 
probably its last, session, of dealing with this question. If it were to 
do so, it would redeem its promises of giving the country good, social 
legislature, much more satisfactorily than by a scheme of old age 
pensions, which will undo the work of half a century. By so doing, 
the party might earn from some classes unpopularity, but it would 
certainly gain the praise of all thinking men, and of future 
generations. 

One member of the Government, and the one most closely con- 
nected with education, certainly recognizes that our present system 
requires a root and branch reform. Recently, Sir John Gorst, in his 
admiration of the Swiss system, an admiration which we must all 
share, has suggested that we should apply their system of summer 
vacations to England, forgetting that the Swiss system works well 
because there is an enthusiasm for education there, while in England 
there is none. The atmospheres of the Swiss and the English form 
are entirely different : the one is educated and the other uneducated. 

He has in this unfortunate speech, done the cause of educational 
reform much harm, but he has none the less constantly pointed out 
the complete failure of our system. His influence with the Govern- 
ment is certainly exercised on the side of progress, and may result in 
the passing of some satisfactory measure of reform. 

If this opportunity is lost, as it most probably will be, the turn 
will come of the Liberal party. It is, by its action in contending 
that the “aid” grant must be accompanied by some form of popular 
control, pledged to deal with the question. It is to be hoped that 
it will deal with it in a broad spirit and not be satisfied with just 
tinkering at the matter by putting one or two popularly elected 
members on the Committees of Management. Though that may be 
ethically desirable and just, it would be a loss rather than a gain to 
the cause of education. The popularly elected members would only 
too often act as checks on the efforts of the only man who really 
cared about education. It is a fact that the clergy have been, as a 
whole, the hardest workers for education in country districts. They 
may have been, in some cases, narrow minded, and in many cases, 
absolute dictators, but their training and education have prevented 
them from being the enemies of education in the same way that 
the farmers and the landowners have been. After a quarter of a 
century of playing with education, during which foreign nations havs 
been drawing further and further ahead of us until we are left with 
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Spain and Turkey as our companions, far in the rear of every other 
civilized country, the time has surely come when we should make 
an earnest effort to regain our lost ground. We are reaping the 
consequences of our neglect in the increasing competition of Germany 
and other countries in the markets of which we used to have the 
monopoly. The highly educated mechanics of the continent are 
showing themselves better able to adapt themselves to changing 
circumstances than our own. If we are to hold our place in the 
commercial race, we must fight with the weapons of the present day, 
and strive, by making our people the most educated in Europe, to 
make them also the most intelligent and the most enterprising. 


ARTHUR E. T. NEWMAN. 


When Thou art Kind 


When thos art kind, 
Then I am King of Joy; 
No grief can grind, 
No shattered hopes deploy 
In ranks that wind 
About the ghostly chambers of my mind. 


For dark thoughts flee 
Before thine eyes, pure bright, 
And dreams of thee 
Illume my darkest night ; 
So that I see 
Thy angel face for ever watching me. 


I have been blind 
But love has sent me sight, 
And now I find 
In thee my true delight ; 
Thou art enshrined 
Within my heart! Sweet maid, be not unkind ! 


H. F. HENDERSON. 





The Malady and Character of Dean Swift 


THERE are few authors who have aroused more curiosity in their 
private life than Rousseau and Swift. The conspiracy which the one 
asserted had been formed against him, and the dubious conduct of 
the other to two women who loved him, have been the subject of 
laborious investigation. Differing so widely in character, environment, 
and genius, these two men have in common, as well as a mystery in 
their life, the tragedy of their closing years. Both suffered, in their 
latest stage at any rate, from mental alienation. In the case of both 
there is reason to suspect that physical conditions were partly 
responsible for their affliction. But there is this marked difference 
between the two cases, that while Rousseau, by temperament and 
habit, belonged to the type which is predisposed to morbid excitation, 
Swift, one would have thought, was removed from such danger by 
the possession of strong common-sense, and by rigid self-discipline. 
Rousseau was a musician, though a poor one, with the musician’s 
temperament—dreamy, voluptuous, and violently emotional; his 
education was extremely deficient, and for long periods he surrendered 
himself without resistance to gross indulgences. Swift, on the 
contrary, had a very different mental and moral equipment. He had 
accustomed himself to severe and protracted labour, to privation and 
denial. He despised all that was not definite and precise. Scorning 
metaphysical subtleties, he had all the qualities of a logician, but a 
logician who only exercised himself on eminently concrete and 
practical matters. His morals were strict; his senses not ardent, but 
acute. Apparently the only passion of which he was capable was 
anger. 

In the case of Rousseau, the symptoms of his mental disturbance 
have an interest, not only for the pathologist, but for every literary 
student. His insanity, even if derived from a purely physical origin, 
is inextricably interwoven with the tissues of his genius. Even if he 
had been free from constitutional disease, if he had lived out his days 
without any mental catastrophe, his imagination is such as would 
have immediately been recognized as morbid, and his intellectual 
functions are marked by the characteristics of disease. Swift, 
according to generally received notions, is an instance of healthy 
function in an abnormal organism. His work is conspicuous for 
sanity and common-sense. It is true that it is also distinguished by 
ferocity, and this ferocious spirit, aggravated by loneliness, the 
infirmities of age, and disappointed ambition, has sometimes been 
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thought to have produced his derangement. But the most popular 
idea of Swift represents him as intellectually sound and robust, and 
only succumbing after a severe struggle to a malady which could not 
impair his faculties, but eventually destroyed them ata blow. This 
idea is, to a certain extent, favoured by medical evidence. 
Sir W. R. Wilde may be allowed to have demonstrated that the 
malady of Swift’s last years was facial paralysis accompanied by 
aphasia, and that the final collapse was senile decay, hastened by 
such serious affections. Dr. Bucknill has skilfully argued that the 
disease which tormented Swift through the greater part of his life was a 
“labyrinthine vertigo,” that is, not a disease, properly, of the brain, 
but of the ear. This question of the nature of Swift’s malady becomes 
purely a medical, and not at all a literary, question when the popular 
conception of Swift is admitted. If his was a naturally healthy 
intellect, destroyed by a physical accident, over-work, or sudden 
shock, for the study of his genius the ultimate overthrow of his 
. intellect may be ignored. 

There is, however, the possibility that his saeva indignatio was a 
constitutional peculiarity, not mere disappointed ambition turned into 
rage by enforced idleness. It is worth considering, too, how far the 
prevalent idea of Swift, as a type of British prose and materialism, is 
correct. 

Biography is usually expected to err a little on the side of favour 
to its subjects. | That may account for the slight effect made on the 
common prejudice against Swift by Sir Henry Craik’s admirable 
work. But even Mr. Leslie Stephens’ notable article in the 
Dictionary of National Biography is more favourable than the 
traditional estimate. It may be advantageous to differentiate this 
tradition into some of its leading varieties. There is the Macaulay 
tradition, which makes Swift a political renegade and hireling priest, 
intellectually equipped with a profusion of images from the dunghill, 
and at last maddened by the consciousness of the futility of his 
baseness. There is the Thackeray tradition; this in most respects 
follows Macaulay, but ascribes to Swift affections and convictions 
which, however, he is accused of having stifled, and discovers in him 
alatent vein of poetical feeling. ‘There is the view, perhaps the most 
common of all, which has been set out by Dr. Richard Garnett in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Conceding to Swift an ampler share of 
self-respect and integrity, it denies him all warmth and effusion of 
soul, making his talent materialized and his virtues mechanical. 
All concur in the description of his nature as cold, hard, and 
calculating. 

In a life so well known as his, it is only necessary to recall those 
facts which have a special significance in the estimate of his character. 
After a youth filled with ‘‘ foolish noise,” Swift passed into the service 
of Sir William Temple, where he repaired, with grim determination, 
his previous neglect of ordinary studies, and where he ate his heart 
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out with forced obsequiousness. After a further experience of the 
humiliation of having to pay court to a patron, he obtained a living of 
no great value in Ireland, and passed several years in an obscurity 
made pleasant to him by the society of Stella, whom, apparently, he 
hoped to marry when he could attain to an income which would 
support the married state. He became known as a pamphleteer, and 
the clergy of Ireland employed him to solicit from the Whig Junto the 
remission of the first fruits and tenths, which had been already granted 
to the English clergy. His strong ecclesiastical prejudices hindered 
his promotion in the opportunity thus offered to him, and the Ministry 
would only concede the remission on terms which the clergy could not 
accept. 

When the Tories came into power, Swift found that Harley was 
much more favourable to him and to his mission. The first fruits 
were remitted, and Swift had the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
achieved his object, and that he was a persona grata with the new 
ministry. 

From November of 1710 to August Ist, 1714, Swift tasted the 
sweets of success, but, long as he had waited for it, it was a success 
chequered by grave mortifications and anxieties. He was courted by 
those in power, and flattered by candidates for advancement. His 
genius was freely recognized even by his bitterest enemies. By sheer 
force of character and ability, he had made for himself a position of 
equality with the greatest men in the kingdom. His recommendation 
was coveted as of unfailing efficacy. But, as he complained, he was 
able to be of service to everyone but himself. He was long left 
without any reward at all, and the prize which eventually fell to him 
was far inferior to what his reputation and his usefulness demanded. 
The fortunes of his party kept him in continual agitation. The 
attempted assassination of Harley threw him into an agony of fear; 
the breach between Harley and Bolingbroke filled him with gloomy 
forebodings. He saw the men in whose hands rested his own fortunes 
and those of the Church, drifting on, with insensate procrastination, 
to the inevitable catastrophe. For most of this period we have an 
intimate record of his actions and thoughts in the famous Journal to 
Stella. We see Swift, at the height of his triumph, and enjoying the 
confidence of the great and the adulation of their creatures, harassed 
by the necessity of a series of petty and irksome economies. He 
suffers keenly from cold, but will not have a fire till late in November. 
The lighting of it at last is the occasion of boyish jubilation. He is 
filled with remorse at the extravagance of a coach-fare. Where to 
obtain a dinner is the subject of serious deliberation. The loss of 
half a crown at cards throws him into despair. At the end of his life, 
Swift was morbidly parsimonious ; at this time the parsimony was 
enforced. 

Whether there was in his case an insuperable obstacle to matti- 
mony it is not possible to determine. The impression given by the 
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Journal is that Swift was only waiting for such a piece of preferment 
as would leave him free from all pecuniary embarrassment, in order to 
marry Stella. But even when he saw that fate was against him, and 
that the author of the Tale of a Tub could never be presented to a 
bishopric, he could not easily leave those to whom his aid was so 
important, and who had shown themselves his friends, if not his 
benefactors. 

Another side of Swift’s character which the Journal illuminates is 
his attitude to dependents and friends. 

The general view, stated with great force by Thackeray, is that 
Swift was incapable of true sympathy or friendship, and that all his 
acts of patronage were done with so ill a grace as to be more like 
insults than kindnesses. Certainly there is considerable foundation 
for such a statement, yet there are also indications that cynicism is 
sometimes Swift’s mask for a troublesome sensibility. One of his 
protégés was a William Harrison, for whom he had got the secretary- 
ship to the Embassy at Versailles, with a salary of a thousand pounds 
a year, which, however, was sadly in arrears. For him Swift seems 
to have felt a real affection. ‘‘ I long to see the little brat, my own 
creature!” he writes to Stella, and he was deeply affected by his 
death. ‘‘ We walked to see poor Harrison. I had the one hundred 
pounds in my pocket. I told Parnell I was afraid to knock at the 
door, my mind misgave me. I did knock, and his man in tears told 
me his master was dead an hour before. Think what grief this is to 
me! . . . Icould not dine with Lord Treasurer, nor anywhere 
else; but got a bit of meat towards evening. No loss ever 
grieved me so much; poor creature! . . . I send this away 
to-night, and I am sorry it must go while I am in so 
much grief.” We see him touched by the sorrow of the 
Duchess of Hamilton at the death of her husband. ‘They have 
removed the poor Duchess to a lodging in the neighbourhood, where I 
have been with her two hours, and am just come away. I never saw 
so melancholy a scene. . . . She has moved my very soul. The 
lodging was inconvenient, and they would have removed her to 
another, but I would not suffer it, because it had no room backwards, 
and she must have been tortured with the noise of the Grub-street 
screamers, ringing her husband’s murder in her ears.” 

There are many passages in the Journal alluding to the death 
of Lady Ashburnham, a specia] favourite with Swift, which are 
exceedingly characteristic. 

“Pray condole with me. ’Tis extremely moving. I hate life 
when I think it exposed to such accidents; and to see so many 
thousand wretches burdening the earth while such as she dies, makes me 
think God did never intend life for a blessing.” 

“I went to the Duchess of Ormond, and there was she, and 
Lady Betty, and Lord Ashburnham together. That was the first time 
the mother and daughter saw each other since Lady Ashburnham’s 
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death. They were both in tears, and I chid them for being together, 
and made Lady Betty go to her own chamber, then sat a while with 
the Duchess, and went after Lady Betty, and all was well. There 
is something of farce in all these mournings, let them be ever so serious. 
People will pretend to grieve more than they really do, and that takes off 
from their true grief.” 

After many disappointments, Swift obtained the Deanery of 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin. There was a heavy charge upon it, and 
towards this he hoped to have some assistance from the Queen, 
but his friends were dilatory, and when at last he received a draft 
for a thousand pounds on the Treasury, the Queen’s death and the 
fall of the Tories followed immediately, and payment was stopped. 
Even if the Queen had lived, Swift’s political career was over. He 
had supported Bolingbroke’s vigorous policy against the temporizing 
of Oxford, yet, when Oxford was compelled to resign, sentiment and 
friendship prevailed over politics, and he felt constrained to attach 
himself to the fallen minister. The death of the Queen brought ruin 
to most of his friends and sent him into exile in a country that he 
detested and where he was detested in return. He lived to become 
the most popular man in Ireland, but before that time he was 
involved in a domestic tragedy. He had made the acquaintance in 
London of a Miss Esther Vanhomrigh, ‘‘ Vanessa,” and found 
pleasure in the acquaintance. He never speaks of her in his letters 
to Stella, though he often makes mention of her mother, Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh, at whose house, where he “keeps his wig and gown,” 
he often dines. Doubtless he knew that Stella would feel a pang 
of jealousy, but, though not without compunction, he persuaded 
himself that he need not renounce the pleasure which unquestionably 
he found there, and flattered himself that all would go well. But 
Vanessa, to his dismay, passed from admiration into love. There 
is scarcely any reason for believing that Swift encouraged her love 
in the usual acceptation of the phrase, certainly none that he 
ever made love to her. For all his strong will and _ stoicism, 
however, he evidently dreaded the task of informing her of 
the impossibility of her hopes. Vanessa’s nature was intensely 
passionate, and Swift shrank from the violénce of grief and rage 
which would be produced by a direct explanation. The strong man, 
who prided himself on being superior to the common weaknesses 
and failings of humanity, tock refuge in cowardly evasion. Such 
conduct met with the usual punishment; he awoke from his dream 
to the discovery that he had inflicted a cruel wound, not only on 
Vanessa, for whom under happier circumstances he would have 
entertained a sincere tenderness, but on the woman whose fondness 
was more to him than life. The discovery threw him into a paroxysm 
of frenzy which threatened to destroy his reason, and has left a stigma 


on his fame. 
The last years of his lite in Ireland were melancholy beyond any 
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that had preceded, though he had always kept his birthday as a day of 
mourning. He was separated from his friends, Stella’s health was 
declining, and he feared and felt a continual decay of his powers. 
When Stella died, he ‘‘ could hold up his sorry head no longer.” He 
still took some interest in his popularity with the Irish people, and 
occupied himself with their defence, and the defence of the church, 
as he understood its necessities, against the encroachments of the 
English Government. He gave more and more time and money to 
his charities. He wrote to his English friends in letters which show a 
pathetic eagerness for remembrance and affection. But the friends in 
Dublin, who might have comforted his decline, he drove from him. 
He grew morose and penurious. He was morbidly apprehensive of 
decay of his powers, and the very apprehension hastened the decay. 
Knowing that his memory was impaired, and his temper uncontrollable 
he was unwilling to have any witnesses of his wretchedness. His 
sight failed, and with that abnormal stubbornness which characterized 
all his resolutions, he refused to wear spectacles, and so was debarred 
from reading. His life closed, after a long paroxysm of pain and rage, 
in silence and torpor. 

Even in so perfunctory a view of his life, there have appeared 
indications that Swift was not the man of mere intellect, cold heart, 
and iron nerves that common tradition would make him. The 
tragedy of Vanessa, though it must always remain in many ways 
mysterious, ceases to be inexplicable when once it is admitted that 
Swift could be weak, and could be carried away by his feelings. He 
thought that he might enjoy the friendship and flattery of a clever, 
beautiful girl without any serious consequences, and he concealed the 
knowledge of this friendship, not without certain qualms of conscience, 
from Stella, with an instinctive surmise that it would annoy her with 
jealousy. When he discovered that the feeling Venessa entertained 
for him was not friendship, but a vehement love, he quailed before her 
passion. He would have broken off the connection, had he dared, but 
when Vanessa refused to listen to his dissuasions and counsels of 
prudence, he sometimes allowed himself to be gay and thoughtless in 
her society, and sometimes answered her appeals with exaggerated 
expressions of tenderness. R 

Again, at an important crisis in his political career, Swift allowed 
himself to be swayed by sentiment rather than the consideration of 
his own advantage. It has already been mentioned that though he 
had strongly disapproved of Oxford’s temporising, and though he was 
prepared, politically, to give an almost unqualified adherence to 
Bolingbroke, whom he regarded as the good genius of himself and of 
the party, at the moment of the triumph of the policy that he 
recommended, the thoughts of past friendship prevailed, and he 
decided that he could not ally himself with Oxford’s enemy. 

It must be strange, too, for those who think of Swift as incapable 
of enthusiastic friendship to find Arbuthnot writing that the world 
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would regard Swift as romantic and visionary, if the feelings which he 
entertained for his intimate friends should ever become known. The 
world’s idea of friendship is bounded by good temper, geniality, and 
open-handedness. Swift had little of these qualities, at least late in 
life, and friendship had such an unusual and strenuous meaning for 
him that he would not willingly form any new connections of that 
kind because of the intense pain that death or estrangement would be 
able to cause. 

Swift has been judged by the standard of the average respectable 
woman; he has been judged almost entirely from his relation to 
matrimony. If he had acted in the case of the two women with 
whom his name is always associated in the inflexible spirit which 
marks most of his conduct, if he had refused to permit himself 
pleasure in women’s society, when the chance of his ever being ina 
position to marry was so remote, the world would have accepted his 
genius incuriously,and voted his character absolutely uninteresting. 
If he had eventually married Stella, the world would perhaps have 
allowed him to pass for a Christian and a patriot. 

That Swift felt some reluctance to marry is easily understood. 
We know that he prized independence almost above everything, and 
we know that he considered those who bring children into the world 
with little prospect of their satisfactory maintenance, guilty of 
despicable conduct. He was vehement in his assertion that children 
owe no gratitude to their parents, as they find themselves introduced 
into a state of trial and unhappiness without their own choice having 
been consulted. As Swift was a dutiful and affectionate son, the 
sincerity and disinterestedness of his assertion cannot be questioned. 
His own existence he regarded as an unmitigated calamity, and if, in 
the heyday of his triumph, he forgot, for once, to keep the anniversary 
of mourning, and cherished the anticipation of retiring with his prize 
to an ordinary life of domestic happiness, Fate soon taught him, with 
cruel irony, the superior truth of his more gloomy auguries. 

Was Swift’s misanthropy and scorn, then, the outcome of mere 
disappointed ambition in a nature fierce, headstrong, and rapacious? 
Was there no trace in it of sensitive nerves, quivering and flinching, 
but kept sternly under control by a defiant courage which assumed 
the appearance of impassibility? The sober, practical, veracious air 
of all his work need not blind us to another element of his being. 
True, he scorned anything that was vague, theatrical, or over-charged. 
He forced himself to realize all his ideas down to the smallest detail. 
He concentrated himself with a dogged intensity on the embodiment 
of his imagination, till the vividness of imagination was mistaken for 
the precision of an inventory. But Thackeray was not in error when 
he discovered a latent vein of poetry in Swift. The inscription on a 
lock of Stella’s hair—‘‘ only a woman’s hair ’’—in its infinite sugges- 
tions of pathos is enough by itself to prove that Swift was not the 
cold, prosaic being with whom he is ordinarily confounded. The 
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verses on “‘ The Day of Judgment,” written during the period of his 
decadence, have an imaginative force and colour extremely rare in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


“THE DAY OF JUDGMENT.” 


With a whirl of thought oppress’d, 

‘ I sunk from reverie to rest. 
A horrid vision seiz’d my head, 
I saw the graves give up their dead ! 
Jove, arm’d with terrors, bursts the skies, 
And thunder roars, and lightning flies ! 
Amaz’d, confus’d, its fate unknown, 
The world stands trembling at His Throne ! 
While each pale sinner hung his head, 
Jove, nodding, shook the heavens, and said : 
“ Offending race of human-kind, 
By nature, reason, learning, blind ; 
You who through frailty, stepp’d aside ; 
And you who never fell from pride ; 
You who in different sects were shamm’d, 
And come to see each other damn’d— 
(So some folks told you, but they knew 
No more of Jove’s designs than you). 
—The world’s mad business now is o’er, 
And I resent these pranks no more. 
—I to such blockheads set my wit ! 
I damn such fools !—Go, go, you're bit.” 


The ‘Character of Mrs. Johnson” (Stella), in the midst of an 
unnatural restraint and determination to be exactly truthful, and 
exaggerate nothing, breaks sometimes into naive confessions of grief 
that go straight to the source of tears, as where, after having been 
forced to interrupt his writing, and having set down, for a whole day 
only the words ‘‘ My head aches, and I can write no more,” he begins 
again : 

“‘ January 30th, Tuesday. This is the night of the funeral, which 
my sickness will not suffer me to attend. It is now nine at night, and 
I am removed into another apartment, that I may not see the light in 
the church, which is just over against the window of my bed- 
chamber.” 

The determination shown in this character to put the bare truth 
on record, and not to suffer any of the usual hyperbole of praise, 
recalls Swift’s remark to Stella that People will pretend to grieve more 
than they really do, and that takes off from their true grief.” Certainly 
Swift was not the man to give his sorrow vent and relief in exaggerated 
lamentations. He was resolute to present an unmoved countenance 
to the world, even though, in secret, he would tear open the wound 
from which he was bleeding to death. His fear of hypocrisy in 
himself amounted to a disease, and it was this disease which 
embittered his whole life. The more precious a feeling was to him, 
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the more he was tortured with doubts of its sincerity. The more he 
loved anything, the keener grew his susceptibility to its faults. The 
mainspring of all his public actions was his excessive devotion to his 
order. But, from the mere frenzy of his desire to believe, he could 
never convince himself of the reality of his faith in the Christian 
religion. He loved at least one woman with an exalted strain of 
affection, and the consciousness of this affection, and its tendency to 
see womanhood in ideal colours, lent a painful acuteness to his 
perceptions of the faults and weaknesses of woman’s nature. He was 
an ardent friend, and his hunger for affection worked in his distorted 
mind the conviction that disinterested affection could not exist. 

He was fascinated, when he was of mature age and at the height 
of his powers, by the brilliant person and parts of St. John, whom he 
regarded with the enthusiastic admiration that is usually found only in 
extreme youth. But his enthusiasm and his admiration only filled his 
mind with anger and bitterness; he gnashed his teeth in rage at the 
thought that his idol was nowise exempt from the wretched limitations 
and evils of humanity. When he is defiling humanity by bringing it 
into juxtaposition with the Yahoos, it is possible to surprise in his 
mind the motive thought that even Stella’s beauty must speedily fade, 
and Stella herself be food for worms; even St. John is at the mercy 
of the diseases and accidents of life, and may end his days “a 
driveller and a show.” He cries out with awful bitterness, the shame 
of the body, ‘‘ this house with all its hateful need, a little better than 
the beasts,” because he yearns to think it like the dreams of Greek 
statuary. He is so fierce in his scorn of human capacity—a Christian 
sentiment which a clergyman might surely be excused for over- 
urging—because the desire of perfection is his passion. 

Here is a man cursed with all the sensitiveness and susceptibility 
of an artist, and the critical insight which so seldom goes with the 
artistic temperament, forcing himself with an indomitable will to learn 
the worst of humanity, and to view, near at hand, all those repugnant 
sides which the artist instinctively avoids. If the evil had not 
wounded him so cruelly, he would have ignored it. If he had been 
more callous, his satire would have been less terrible and shocking. 
When we think of his fate, and are thankful that he is now wbi saeva 
indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit, we need not ask ourselves, like 
Thackeray, what secret crime he was conscious of to cause this 
frightful remorse, but rather, what strange self-satisfaction teaches 
the average man to view with such complacency a world which 
appeared so miserable to Swift. 

J. A. NICKLIN. 
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The Labour Day 
II. 


As we have seen on an earlier page, nearly four-fifths of our 
commodities, counted by value, are consumed by our non-producing 
classes, and only one-fifth by the workers. It follows that, while the 
workers, as wage-receivers, would receive the whole of the amount paid 
as increase in price of the total commodities consumed, they would 
only contribute one-fifth of that amount, thus benefiting to the extent 
of four-fifths of the same. This is the answer to the assertion that 
the rise in the price of commodities that would immediately follow in 
the wake of the shorter labour day and the consequent increase of 
wages would neutralize and counterbalance that increase of wage and 
make the position of the wage-receiver no better than it was before 
that increase had come to pass. 

All the others being disposed of, we now come to the final 
objection which takes the three-fold form that, in the first place, a 
law which would increase the price of commodities and thereby the 
cost of living, would be unjust to the great class of consumers ; that, 
in the second place, those consumers, in some cases could not, in 
others would not, continue to consume as much as formerly; and 
that, in the third place, this diminution of consumption would 
injuriously affect the produce market, leaving the manufacturer and 
merchant short of trade and the workman short of employment. 

This—the interest of the consumer—is the great argument of 
Cobder Club economists, and is generally held to be conclusive. The 
nation, it is urged, is made up of different sections, classes, and 
occupations, each having its own sectional and separate interest. 
But all are consumers, and, the whole being greater than the part, the 
interests of the consumers, as consumers, must be preferred before all 
others. The proposition is, on its face, unimpeachable; but a little 
examination into the heart of the question shows that it rests ona 
complete fallacy. The fallacy is the assumption, underlying the 
proposition, that all consumers are equally interested in consumers’ 
interests. As a matter of fact, all consumers are mot equally interested 
in consumers’ interests, as I shall now demonstrate. The consumers 
of produce form two great divisions : firstly, those who are consumers 
only, and, secondly, those who are preducers also. The members of 
the first of these divisions are naturally averse to any proposal—such 
as the shortening of the labour day—that will increase wages and 
thereby raise the price of produce. As non-producers (and therefore 
non-wage-receivers), they will, as we have already seen, have no share 
in the increased wages that will cause the price to rise, while, as 
consumers, they will have to pay the increased price. Obviously it 
is to their interest that prices should be kept down as low as possible. 
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That is self-evident. But it does not therefore follow that prices 
ought to be so kept down. There are other parties to the transaction, 
and justice must be done between them. These other parties are the 
producers, and justice requires that the price the consumer shall pay 
to the producer shall be the whole value of the product. This is only 
just, nor can it be said to bear harshly on the idle consumer. If the 
idle consumer is blessed with such a measure of wealth as enables 
him, by successive disbursements from his hoard, to buy the labour, or 
the produce of the labour, of others, even at its full value, without 
himself labouring, then happy is he amongst men, and the least he 
can do is to be silent and content. And if his wealth falls short of 
the amount necessary to enable him to live entirely idle, and he must 
needs do some little work to make up the deficiency, still is he blessed 
above the great mass of his fellow-creatures whose only wealth is the 
labour of their hands from day to day. 
So much for the consumer who is a consumer only and who objects 
to the increase of prices. As to the other consumer, he who is also a 
producer and whom I therefore describe as a producing consumer, his 
case is wholly different. And here I would point out a fact which is 
strangely overlooked by most economists, but which is the very root 
of the whole matter. The argument has been already partly expounded 
by me, but I will repeat and amplify it. It is as follows :-——The 
consumer who is also a producer has two capacities—that of a producer 
and that of a consumer. These capacities are not only distinct and 
separate: they are essentially antagonistic to each other. They are 
antagonistic to each other because it is to their possessor’s interest as 
a producer that the prices of products should be high, so as to afford 
him high wages; while, as a consumer, it is to his interest that 
prices should be low, so as to enable him to obtain his commodities 
for a small outlay of those wages. This fact, this junction in one 
person of mutually antagonistic and unequal interests, is, I repeat, 
the very root of the whole matter; and the incapacity to perceive it 
is the cause of the confusion as to the relative importance of 
producers’ and consumers’ interests that so generally prevails. Con- 
fronted with this problem, it becomes necessary for the producer 
to ascertain which set of interests are most important to him, 
in order that he may promote them in preference to the others. 
The common view put forward by ignorant Cobden Club writers 
is that the consumers’ interests are all-paramount. But this is 
an error, so far as the producer is concerned. His interests as a 
producer greatly outweigh his interests as a consumer, as I will now 
demonstrate. 

I have already pointed out that the great bulk of the commodities, 
the prices of which would be raised by the establishment of a shorter 
labour day, are not consumed by the workers at all, but by the non- 

producing consumers. Of course, I am speaking here of values—the 
proper method of measurement—not mere quantities. The fact is 
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proved thus: If we suppose that the wage-receiving workers spent 
the whole of their income, saving nothing, that would be, as shown 
earlier, only £390,000,000 annually. That, therefore, is the outside 
measure of their present possible consumption. If the other classes 
did the same, that is, spent the whole of their income, their con- 
sumption would be £1,610,000,000, that being the amount of their 
income, as shown on the same page. But, giving these other classes 
the benefit of the assumption that they save one-fourth of their income 
—a large concession—they still stand debited with an annual con- 
sumption. of the value of over £1,200,000,000, or three-fourths of the 
whole. And, that being so, it is evident that the burden of increased 
prices would be borne to the extent of three-fourths by the non- 
producing classes, the working class bearing one-fourth only. The 
result, therefore, would be that while the worker would receive, in 
his wages, the whole of the increase of the prices of commodities, 
he would pay, in buying his commodities, one-fourth of that amount 
back again, leaving him a net balance to the good of three-fourths of 
the total increase. The demonsiration is complete and there is 
no escape from its conclusions. 

But let us simplify it by an easy illustration. A workman, say a 
baker, is in receipt of a weekly wage of 25s. This, as we have previously 
seen, is the present average wage of the adult male worker 
throughout the three kingdoms. And the amount of value this baker 
produces for this 25s. is, as we have also seen, £4 16s. 8d. Now let 
us suppose that this £4 16s. 8d. takes the form of 193 quartern loaves, 
value sixpence each, which the baker turns out each week. We have 
already assumed that the baker spends the whole of his wages every 
week, saving nothing, and, for convenience of illustration, let us put 
all his commodities in the form of the loaves he himself produces. 
It gives us this result:—193 loaves, value sixpence each, total 
value £4 16s. 6d., produced for a wage of 25s. with which 25s. the 
baker buys back for his own sustenance, 50 loaves. Now comes the 
change. 

By the shortening of the labour day and the consequent scarcity 
of labour, the baker is able, we will suppose, to obtain an increase in 
his wage of 100 per cent., bringing it up to 50s. per week. And in 
order to cover this increase in the cost of production, amounting to 
25s. on 193 loaves, the master baker puts 14d. on each 6d. loaf, thus 
raising its price to 7$d. and the total increase on the 193 loaves to 
24s. 14d, or 104d. less than the increase in the workman’s wage. Now, 
what is the result? The result, so far as the workman is concerned, is 
that he now, buying the same commodities as before, has to pay 31s. 3d. 
for his 50 loaves, instead of 25s. as previously, but that, on the other 
hand, he receives 25s. more as wages, leaving him a net weekly balance 
to the good of 18s. gd. The demonstration, as I said before, is com- 
plete, and there is no escape from its conclusions. [The baker in the 
foregoing illustration is, of course, the representative, in general, of all 
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the workers, and his loaves the representatives of all labour and com- 
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if the 


shortened and the prices of commodities 


day 
some 


as formerly, and that, therefore, there would be so much less 


trade for 


our workmen—the answer is that the statement is quite true. 
not deny it for one moment. 


our merchants and 


so much less employment for 


I do 


There undoubtedly would be some 


consumers—idle consumers—who would not, after the shortening of 
the labour day, consume as much as formerly. That is, in fact, one 


of the objects of the proposed change. 
idle consumers shall continue to consume as much as formerly. 


intended that they shall consume less and work more. 


It is not intended that those 


It is 
And it is 


undoubtedly contemplated, by shortening the labour day to the point 
that there will be no unemployed workmen in the labour market, that 
the stage will ultimately be reached when the idle consumer will have 
ceased to be, and all consumers will be workers. Of course,it is not ex- 
pected that that stage will be reached to-morrow, nor the day after, for 
many of the idle consumers are possessed of so much realized wealth 
that they will be able to go on for a considerable time paying out 
portions of that wealth in return for the labour they require. But that 
process will come to an end in time, and, when the end does come, the 
whilom idle consumer, having spent his last guinea on last night’s supper 
with ‘Tottie,” of the Mashers’ Music Hall, will have to take off his 
coat and begin to earn his living. Andas to the second part of the state- 
ment—about less trade and less employment—the point has no real 
importance, for the diminution in trade and employment caused by 
the reduction in the expenditure of the idle consumers would be out- 
weighed and compensated for several times over by the increase in the 


expenditure of the newly-enriched workers. 


The net result would be 


that the total trade of the country would be greater than ever, but 
with these two important differences: first, that the trade would be 
more in necessaries and less in luxuries ; and second, that the spending 
and enjoying would be more amongst the workers and less amongst 


the idlers than heretofore. 


That would be all. 


We now come to a different group of objectors, objectors who 
may be called alternativists, inasmuch as they agree that something 
should be done to ameliorate the present miserable condition of our 
working class, but advocate the adoption of other remedies rather than 
the shorter labour day. These alternativists may be divided into two 
classes, those who sincerely believe in the effectiveness of the alterna- 
tives they recommend, and those who advance those alternatives, 
knowing well thcir insufficiency, but for the purpose of obstructing 
and retarding any improvement or change from the present system. 
Let us examine these alternatives. 


One is co-operation. 


There are two varieties of this article. 


One 
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professes to admit the workers (as distinguished from the shareholders) 
to some share in the advantage of the system. The other makes no 
such pretence, but shamelessly appropriates the unpaid wages of its 
workers (called shareholders’ profits) just as the most ordinary and 
least benevolent individual capitalists do. The latter kind we may 
dismiss at once. It does not pretend to solve the labour problem. 
And as for the former kind, although it undoubtedly benefits those 
workers who are within its favoured sphere, it can never reach the 
whole of the people. The very poor and destitute, our first and most 
urgent clients, must always, in the very nature of the case, remain 
outside its operations, They cannot take up shares, for they have no 
money. Therefore they would not draw any dividend. On the 
contrary, their labour would be laid under tribute to provide dividends 
for their wealthier fellow-workers, and for some who were not workers 
at all. If a co-operative system were established in which all the 
profits were equally divided among all the workers, and into which a 
poor man could enter with the same advantages as a rich man, then 
there would be no need for a law to shorten the hours of labour. But 
there is no such system in existence—nor, indeed, proposed, so that it 
is clear that we shall not find in co-operation an effective remedy for 
the economic slavery of the working class. 

Then we have the new device of “ profit-sharing ” put forward ; 
but this is only a plan of the more astute employers to attach the 
workers the more securely to their present employment and the present 
system. It is, in fact, simply an insurance against strikes. The 
workman does not receive his “ profit” with his weekly wage, but has 
it credited to him in his employer’s books or bank, and if he strikes or 
leaves, it is, for the most part, forfeit. Arrangements, it is true, are 
made by which the workman is to receive his profit, or a portion of 
it, at remote periods and with wide intervals; but, as a matter of 
fact, the bulk of it for the most time lies in the hands of the employer. 
The profit-sharing system is very profitable to the employer who 
adopts it, for the foolish workman, fancying that his fortune is as 
good as made, works himself to death’s door to build up the establish- 
ment, returning in labour ten times the value of the profit put to his 
credit in the establishment’s books. Such a system is an aggravation, 
instead of an amelioration, of the wretched condition of the workers. 
Its effect, moreover, is to add to the labour in the unemployed labour 
market, instead of diminishing it; for as every worker under the 
profit-sharing system does more work than he otherwise would, it 
follows that there is less left for his fellow-workmen. 

Another alternative that is sometimes suggested is State and 
municipal workshops and farms. How the simple circumstance that 
the State or municipality, and not a private individual, is the 
employer, is to effect an economic revolution is not explained. If the 
scheme of State or municipal workshops and farms is to be effective, 
it must be comprehensive, that is to say, it must offer employment to 
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every unemployed man in the country. If it does that, it will find in 
the ranks of its workpeople many men who cannot work and many 
men who will not work. What is it to do with these? If it retains 
them, who is to bear the burden of their maintenance? The farmers 
and manufacturers with whose industries they compete, or the work- 
men in individualist employ whose wages their competition will lower ? 
If, on the other hand, it discharges them, the central purpose of the 
scheme is defeated and the whole thing falls to the ground again. 
The plan is obviously hopeless from every point of view; from the 
point of view of justice no less than from that of practicability, and 
it is very strange to find its advocates still advancing it in the face of 
innumerable experiments, every one of which was acomplete and 
admitted failure. 

Another remedy that is persistently put forward by the younger 
type of reformers is Land Law Reform. Some of these propose to 
take the land of the country from its present owners and vest it in the 
State ; others to tax the land up to its full present value. The former 
are again sub-divided into some who would compensate the present 
owners, some who would take it without compensation, and some who, 
adopting a middle course, would allow the present owners to retain it 
during their own lives and the lives of their children, but make the 
State the heir of the second generation. Without stopping to discuss 
either of these three plans, beyond saying that the first would be both 
useless and extravagant and the second impossible, I would only 
ask how either or all of them could possibly absorb the surplus in 
the labour market? If the present owners were to-morrow to make 
a present of their lands to the State, what could the State do with 
them? Build houses on them? There are already more houses than 
there are tenants who can pay for them. Grow crops and rear cattle? 
The crops and cattle markets are already glutted with foreign produce 
with which English-grown produce cannot successfully compete. 
And if houses are to be built for which there are no paying tenants, 
and crops to be raised for which there is no effective market, where is 
the advantage, and who is to stand the loss? The proposal is our old 
friend, State farms and workshops, over again. As for the taxers, the 
Single Taxers, as they call themselves, their proposal is even more 
absurd. Why wealth in the form of land should be taxed, and not 
in others, is not easy to understand from the economist point of view. 
The explanation is, however, possibly to be found in the fact that the 
owners of land are, as a class, Conservatives in politics, whereas the 
Single Taxers are Radicals to a man. But economic difficulties 
cannot be solved by political prejudices, and it is quite evident that 
the taxation of land, light or heavy, can have no possible influence, 
under present tariff conditions, on the surplus in the labour market. 

Another remedy that is extensively advocated is emigration. 
Now, it may be at once conceded that, given proper conditions as 
to climate, occupation, age, and means, emigration is, from the point 
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of view of the political economist, one of the least objectionable of the 
alternative remedies proposed. But it has the fatal defect of being 
unacceptable to the workers, who will not willingly adopt it and who 
cannot, of course, be compelled to do so. And that fact, by itself, 
puts the proposal out of court. So strong, indeed, is the workman’s 
repugnance to this ‘‘ remedy,” that he instinctively looks upon anyone 
who recommends it as his enemy and the enemy of his class. ‘‘ Why,’ 
he asks, “‘ if there are too many of us in this little island, should I be 
the one to leave it? I cultivate the soil and raise the food stuffs; I 
rear the dwellings and weave the clothing. Who is more necessary to 
the community, that he should stay and I should go?” There is no 
answer to that question. If there is to be an expatriation of any 
portion of the community, both common sense and equity suggest that 
it shall be that portion which contributes least, not that which con- 
tributes most, to the necessities of the whole. But more material 
than even the foregoing considerations is the obvious fact that any 
quantity of emigration of Englishmen from their native shores would 
not solve the problem of a surplus in the labour market ; for, as fast as 
they went, their places would be filled twice over by Russians and 
Germans ready and eager to do the Englishman’s work at half his 
wages. By emigrating, the Englishman may, or may not, better his 
position as an individual ; but, as long as English ports are flood-gates 
for the wholesale admission of destitute foreigners, his departure from 
his native land can have no influence one way or another on the 
surplus in its labour market. There is one result, certainly, that 
follows on the Englishman’s emigration and on his place being taken 
by the destitute foreigner, and that is great deterioration in the quality 
of the work done and consequent damage to the reputation of so-called 
English-made goods in both our home and foreign markets. England 
already suffers heavily in consequence of this injury to her good name, 
and will suffer still more in the years that are ahead of us. But her 
statesmen and men of affairs are either blind to its cause or have not 
the courage to adopt the necessary remedy. They see the evil plainly 
enough, deplore the rapidity with which it is spreading, and prate 
fatuously about the necessity for ‘‘ technical education” for our work- 
ing men. Some of them, no doubt, deliberately prefer and welcome 
the era of shoddy. It will fill their purse and last their time. And, 
after that, their country and their countrymen can go to the devil. 
Some day, and that, I think, soon, the English workmen will them- 
selves take up this question of leaving their native land to make room 
for blackleg foreigners. But, until they do, they must put up with all 
the hardships and injustice of the present system, for I do not see any 
man among our rulers possessed of the wisdom and courage necessary 
to grapple effectively with the evil. 

There is another alternative sometimes suggested—malthusianism ; 
but the advocates of that peculiar ‘nostrum require but little notice. 
They are a decaying group, whose utterances attract less and less 
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attention as the real points of the labour question become better 
understood. That their “‘ remedy” is an unnatural one is no defect in 
their eyes, but rather a recommendation. They are above—or below 
—nature, and plume themselves on the detachment. To do them 
justice, it must be owned that their practice corresponds with their 
precepts, but whether voluntarily cr not, only themselves can say. 
However, be that as it may, the answer to them is that their 
“‘remedy” is not only unnatural but impossible, and, that being the 
case, it need not be further discussed. A state of society in which 
all the children were slain—a sort of magnified and continuous 
Massacre of the Innocents—is conceivable; although it is not difficult 
to forecast the time when such a society would come to anend. But 
a state of society in which no children shall be born, or only the 
children of the wealthier members of the community, is an inconceivable 
monstrosity which is protected only from one’s hostility by one’s 
contempt. And, finally, as with the plea for emigration, what is the 
use of limiting our own population if the populations of other and 
larger countries are to come in and fill our places ? 

The last of the alternative remedies is thrift, or temperance. 
But it is evident, in the first place, that this remedy, like co-operation, 
can only be very partial in the extent to which it can be applied, and 
that it is therefore quite ineffective for the purpose in view. One 
worker may, it is true, by dint of sacrifices and self-denials on his own 
part, and by hardships and privations on the part of those near and 
dear to him, lift himself, after years of suffering, above the level of his 
fellow-workers and out of the slough of poverty. But what follows? 
He has attained to that position by his own sufferings and exertions 
and by the sufferings and exertions of his wife and children. 
I will not stop to discuss the morality of that proceeding, 
although, undoubtedly, its methods will not always _ bear 
strict examination, and sometimes the victims do not survive the 
ordeal. But how does our risen workman maintain himself in his 
new position? Still by his own sacrifices and exertions? Not at all. 
On the contrary; he himself becomes an employer of labour, 
employing, probably enough, some of those old fellow-workers of his 
from whose side he has risen, and extracting from their labour profits 
that enable him to live, and live well, without doing any work himself. 
What better is the general condition of the working-class, what 
mitigation of their misery is there, through this man’s thrift? 
Obviously none at all. He has lifted himself up, it is true, 
but he has left his fellows down. In fact, he has aggravated their 
conditions, for he has created, in his own person, another employer of 
labour who has to be kept out of the profits extracted from their toil. 
Clearly thrift, like each of the other “remedies” we have been 
examining, is not the cure for the economic misery of the working class. 

MALTMAN BarRY. 
(To be concluded.) 








The Boer Ambition 


In the course of his speech in the House of Commons on October 
19th, Mr. Chamberlain defined the Boer ambition as the formatien of 
‘a United South Africa, an independent Republic permitting us by its 
good-will to retain our hold upon the Cape so long as our naval 
protection may be necessary to it.” By inference, the Boers have 
armed themselves for the purpose of prosecuting this national design, 
and Great Britain has mobilised her forces with the intention of 
frustrating it. If the Boer ambition has been properly interpreted, 
the present war is the logical outcome of Mr. Chamberlain’s old-time 
definition of his duty, as trustee of Imperial interests in South Africa, 
to ‘‘ maintain in their integrity the rights which we have under the 
Convention, and our position as Paramount Power in South Africa.” 
Unhappily, there is not a tittle of evidence anywhere outside of the 
manifestoes of the South African League, and the leading articles of the 
anti-Boer Press, in proof of so sinister a design having been entertained 
by the Transvaal Government. That such an ambition does exist in 
South Africa, Dam the last to deny, since I have consistently main- 
tained that such a United South Africa is the ultimate object of Mr. 
Rhodes’ policy and, under different auspices, of a certain section of the 
Afrikanders in Cape Colony. It is not, and never has been, the 
policy of Paul Kruger and the great mass of the burghers in the 
Transvaal. 

I am aware that Mr. J. Percy Fitzpatrick, in his recently published 
work, ‘‘The Transvaal from Within,” renews the charge that, ‘‘ by the 
force of his own strong convictions and prejudices, and of his 
indomitable will, he (Kruger) has made the Boers a people whom he 
regards as the germ of the Afrikander nation; a people chastened, 
selected, welded, and strong enough to attract and assimilate all their 
kindred in South Africa, and then to realise the dream of a Dutch 
Republic from the Zambesi to Cape Town.” But nowhere do I find 
authority for the statement. As matter of fact, President Kruger 
has earned the ill-will of the more ambitious Afrikanders by his very 
opposition to this policy. For forty years of his life, Paul Kruger 
fought to gain the isolation of his race} and, for the last fifteen, he has 
struggled to maintain in its integrity the independence of the 
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South African Republic under the Convention of 1884. In that is 
comprehended all his ambition, all the aspiration of the original 
settlers within the Transvaal. Opposed to him in the State is a Party 
of Progressives who answer to the cry of “‘ Africa for the Afrikanders” ; 
but, so far, their voice has been too weak to carry conviction in the 
councils of the nation. Their most notable representatives have been 
Commandant-General Joubert and Chief-Justice Kotze—two virulent 
opponents of the President—and, possibly, Mr. Schalk Burger, the half- 
relenting opponent of Mr. Kruger at the last presidential election. As 
a result of his sympathy with this movement, General Joubert has, in 
great part, lost the confidence of the burghers, and, while anxious to bene- 
fit by his genius as a tactician and organiser at headquarters, they object 
to act under him in the field. At the time of the Jameson Raid, it 
was Commandant Cronje, not Piet Joubert, who commanded the 
Republic’s forces, and the fact had a political significance. The 
burghers were afraid Slim Piet might arrange some strange alliance 
with the Afrikander Uitlanders that would filch from them the 
independence they held so dear. At Doornkop, as at Majuba, the 
Boers fought with the motto “ The Transvaal for the Transvaalers,”’ 
not “Africa for the Afrikanders.”” To-day the sentiment is as strong 
as ever, and their gravest crime is their determination to maintain 
intact the provisions of the London Convention. 

South Africa has been for long the arena of several warring 
policies. The British publicist is content to mass these into two 
camps—Dutch and British—caring little whether Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Chamberlain, Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Beit, Dr. Jameson and the 
President of the South African League find their juxtaposition em- 
barrassing in the one; or whether Mr. Schreiner and President Kruger, 
Dr. Leyds and Mr. Hofmeyr, President Steyn and the Editor of the 
Volksstem are rendered uncomfortable by being herded together in the 
other. And yet within this rough classification are many diverse and 
antagonistic policies. While, from the nature of the case, those defend- 
ing the Republic have been consolidated by the pressure of a common 
danger, those attacking it have minded each other with a jealous eye, 
using whatever ladder came handiest to scale by, and throwing in their 
lot with the Imperial factor only when its triumph was assured. 
Each and all hope that with the disintegration of the Republic will 
come an opportunity to advance their own colossal, capitalistic, or 
federational schemes. Not one of the native-born movements is 
genuinely Imperialist. Had Mr. Chamberlain been present at the 
councils of the Reform Committee in December, 1895, he would have 
heard expressed in set terms just such aspirations as he now claims to 
justify war against the Boers! 

Had Mr. Chamberlain and the High Commissioner been content 
to leave the emancipation of the Uitlander to natural processes, the 
desired result would have been attained at no distant date along with 
the fusion of the races in South Africa. Whatever the political 
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conditions, Mr. Kruger, in all human probability, is now enjoying his 
last term as President of the Republic. With his death would have 
come such a division of Parties within the State that no single leader 
could have commanded a sufficient majority without the support of 
the Uitlanders. The price of that support would have been a measure 
of liberty dictated by the Uitlanders and not one drafted by the 
Colonial Secretary in Downing Street—a difference that will be 
appreciated by colonists in all quarters of the globe—and the cost to 
Great Britain would have been the secession of the United States of 
South Africa from Imperial control. 

At first sight this seems somewhat of a non sequitur, but the 
tendency throughout South Africa is to move towards a Confederation 
of States. If matters had been left to time and colonial politicians, 
the Boer Republics would have been swallowed up in the United 
States of South Africa, and racial discord would have been lost in 
general devotion to an equable Republicanism. This aspiration 
animates all Parties save that insignificant section of most recently 
imported Jingoes whose loud-voiced opinions occasionally reach 
across the ocean from Cape Town, and one of the most intelligent of 
whom, Mr. F. Edmund Garrett, gives evidence of his enthusiasm in 
the October Contemporary. It matters not whether the policy be 
dominated by Mr. Rhodes, by the Afrikander Bond, or by colonial- 
born Englishmen, the ultimate aim is the same, although the 
predominant influence changes. No man who knows the circum- 
stances of their relationship will be surprised at Mr. Chamberlain’s 
assurance that, since the Raid, he has had “no communication, 
either direct or indirect, with Mr. Rhodes on any subject connected 
with South African politics.” Mr. Rhodes’ ambition is very different 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s, and they have lived to understand the 
difference. Mr. Rhodes dreams of a United States of South Africa 
with Cecil John Rhodes as President and his “ big ideas” as its 
ruling policy; the Afrikander desires a United South Africa with a 
taal-speaking President to maintain the prestige of the original settlers; 
and the colonial-born Englishman designs a Union with a President 
of British parentage to guarantee the diffusion of British ideas of 
government free from the bondage of Downing Street red tape. All 
these schemes, in their incipient stages at least, include the continued 
existence of Great Britain as paramount Power, but deprived of all 
authority and responsibility in purely South African affairs. Great 
Britain would be relegated to some such position as Turkey occupies in 
relation to Egypt, but would be permitted to police the South African 
shores with her war-ships. Even a section of the Boers, aware 
that their conservatism and isolation are wholly powerless to stem 
the advance of the inevitable, have clutched eagerly at the hope 
of saving something of their national existence in a _ general 
Republic. They have even dreamed of their beloved Vierkleur 
being exalted into the standard of South Africa, and have held 
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cautious communings with colonial Afrikanders on the subject. 
To that Party have never belonged Paul Kruger and the governing 
majority within the State. For them, independence and isolation are 
sufficient, and they regard the overtures of the various bands of 
Federationists with scarcely less suspicion than the frank opposition 
of the Imperialists. 

In common with all colonists, South Africans realise the absurdity 
of the old superstition of their personal allegiance to a Colonial Office 
imperfectly acquainted with their conditions and their necessities. 
Their spirit revolts at a system in which there is pupilage to a 
Democracy in Europe possessed of no superiority of intelligence or 
power of self-government, and supremely ignorant of the circum- 
stances under which colonists subsist. To them there is little practical 
good in dependence, but much irritating friction. The Imperial 
Government confers little more than a sentimental boon upon its 
subjects abroad; and sentiment, apart from expediency, does not long 
support loyalty. That the colonists do not trust Great Britain for their 
military protection is proved by the system of defence Cape Colony 
has elaborated for itself. That they do not appreciate the exercise 
of British diplomacy on their behalf is demonstrated by the attitude of 
the Cape Ministry towards Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct of affairs in 
South Africa. Time and again, the leading statesmen of the Colony 
have expressed their disapproval of the Imperial policy, and their 
desire to see the people of South Africa “‘ manage their own affairs.” 
For their own part, the colonists affirm loyalty, but repudiate self- 
sacrifice. As Cobden said of Canada, so one may say of British 
South Africa :—‘‘ Loyalty is an ironical term to apply to people who 
neither pay our taxes, nor obey our laws, nor hold themselves liable 
to fight our battles, who would repudiate our right to the sovereignty 
over an acre of their territory, and who claim the right of imposing 
their own customs duties, even to the exclusion of our manufactures.” 

South African colonists have many and personal causes of 
complaint against Imperial interference in their affairs. It has 
become so much the fashion to credit the Dutch with the possession 
of a retentive memory, that even intelligent writers, such as 
Mr. Garrett, forget that the older settlers of all nationalities retain a 
vivid recollection of Downing Street bungling. Even the newly settled 
colonist will pause to consider the price he has had to pay, in prolonged 
trade depression and the engendering of racial animosities, for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s intervention in the Transvaal. When the noise of 
the marching of troops has died away, and the waving of flags has 
ended, men will think of these things, and the last thought is often 
the lasting thought. In the past, the existence of an overwhelming 
native population has brought the settlers into frequent and 
sanguinary conflict with the tribes on their borders. The power of 
peace and war remaining, as it does, with the Colonial Office, has 
prevented the colonists dealing with native insurrections in the 
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manner which experience has taught them to be best. They have 
been kept helplessly dangling at the apron-strings of a Secretary of 
State, and have been forced into war or restrained from administering 
punishment according as it suited the policy of the moment in 
Great Britain. They have been swept onward, time and again, by 
the strong, flowing tide of the “forward” policy, only to be dragged 
ignominiously back again by the succeeding ebb-tide of the policy of 
retreat. They have seen Imperial statesmen, under the influence of 
the philanthropic societies, encourage the growth of the great native 
States, and, in consequence, have suffered ruin and death at the hands 
of invading hordes of Xosas, Basutos, Zulus. No home-keeping 
statesman realises how eloquently his most cunning schemes for the 
Imperialisation of South Africa are opposed by the grim headstones 
that dot the frontier farms of the thirties, the forties, and the fifties. 

It is one of the anomalies of Colonial Office administration that 
each successive tenant of the Office views the situation merely in the 
light of his own expediency, forgetting that those who must subsist 
upon the fruits of his statesmanship appraise it by the aid of an 
unerring experience, and resent the intermeddling of a legislative 
amateur. As one impartial and observant critic has said, ‘‘ The chief 
source and origin of all the evils must be sought in the want of 
stability in the supreme conduct of South African affairs.” This 
constant see-saw of Imperial intentions with regard to South Africa 
has left an abiding impression on all classes of settlers, and has 
engendered in them the desire for complete control. They ‘have to 
live shoulder to shoulder in the same land—Dutch, English, and native 
—and they resent the experiments of British theorists whoare influenced 
by considerations that are inapplicable to a young country in which 
the forces of barbarism greatly predominate. A very considerable 
section cf the colonists equally deplores the substitution of insular for 
Imperial sympathy at the Colonial Office. Toa mixed population, in 
which the Dutch are in excess, it seems a poor argument for Imperialism 
that the insignificant Jingo minority should alone have the ear of the 
High Commissioner. That minority consists for the most part of 
recent arrivals, with no fixed principles, with scant knowledge of 
colonial conditions, with but slight stake in the country, and with a 
profound ignorance of the forces at work upon the questions of the 
hour. Yet a catch-resolution of such irresponsibles carries greater 
weight with the Colonial Office than the deliberate vote of the House 
of Assembly. Of such are the members of the South African League, 
and the audiences at the ‘“‘mass meetings and the like impotent 
displays” of which Mr. Garrett writes so gleefully in the Contemporary. 
As Mr. Garrett himself says:—‘‘ Urban South Africa, the South 
Africa of Johannesburg and of Cape Town and other ports, is English 
or English speaking, bustling, unmilitary, wealth-producing or wealth- 
distributing, tax-paying ; it believes in ballot boxes, public meetings, 
and letters to the papers; is mobile and vocal, but, till lately, 
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politically fitful and incohesive.” Such is the community whose loud 
but irresponsible complaining has shut out the weighty counsel of 
Mr. Schreiner and his Cabinet from the ears of the High Commissioner 
and Mr. Chamberlain. Speaking in May, 1896, at the Constitutional 
Club dinner, Mr. Chamberlain said :—“‘ The Dutch are in a majority 
in South Africa, and it is therefore the duty of every statesman to do 
all in his power to maintain amicable relations between the races. I 
have the confident hope of having at our backs, in the course of no 
lengthened time, ihe sympathy and support of the Dutch population, 
and that will constitute an opinion which no power in Africa can 
resist.” Mr. Chamberlain might have won that confidence had his 
fair words been accompanied by equally conciliatory acts. But he has 
preferred to bully Mr. Schreiner at the Committee of Inquiry, to 
minimise the importance of Dutch feeling in Cape Colony, to snub 
the Cape Ministry in the sight of all men, and to flaunt in the face ot 
South Africa the ‘‘ mandate” from an irresponsible political Associa- 
tion in Cape Town to make war upon the Transvaal. These things 
have sunk deep in the minds of the old settlers, so that the breach 
between Cape Colony and the Imperial Government has widened and 
deepened. Mr. Chamberlain may paint the Transvaal red upon the 
map of Africa, but that breach he will never close. 

When Sir Gordon Sprigg was in power, he promised to take 
every opportunity of impressing upon the British Government that 
‘‘in South Africa there is not a homogeneous population as in 
Europe,” and that, in consequence, it is necessary for the Colonial 
Office, “‘ in all matters, to pursue a very cautious policy.” Were the 
issues of the present war confined to the Transvaal, a Briton would 
have little cause to complain of Mr. Chamberlain’s rash policy. He 
might question the sufficiency of the casus belli; he might regret the 
invalidity of the suzerainty claim; he might resent the skilful 
manceuvring which forced war upon the Boers; but he would recognise 
the ultimate gain to everyone living within the Republic of the 
substitution of British rule for Boer, and might shut his eyes to the 
present evil in the assurance of a future good. Unhappily, the 
political effects of the war will be felt far beyond the boundaries of 
the South African Republic. They will be felt in every homestead, 
far and wide, throughout South Africa. They may lead to the 
severance of South Africa from Her Majesty’s dominions—not within 
a year, of within ten years, but as a definite result of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s present incautious policy. 

The blame is not wholly Mr. Chamberlain’s or Sir Alfred Milner’s, 
but rests primarily with those epileptic enthusiasts at Cape Town who 
reach most easily the ear of Her Majesty’s Government, and whose 
credulity respecting all charges laid against the Boers is infinite. 
The other sections of the heterogeneous community have at all 
times been ignored because of their inability to plead their case before 
a Minister six thousand miles distant. The original Dutch, the 
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moderate British, the Continental and the American settlers, have 
made as honoured Colonists as the agitating, resolution-passing 
Jingoes, but their voices have not been heard so frequently in the 
Colonial Office. Silence, however, has not been always synonymous 
with consent. Whenever the Secretary of State has been tempted by 
his Jingo counsellors to desert “‘a very cautious policy,” the silent 
majority has taken its own methods of expressing disapproval, and 
from these the difficulties of the South African situation have 
developed. 

The effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy has been to consolidate 
Dutch interests throughout South Africa and to change an aspiration 
after release from Imperial control into an organised attempt to 
form a United States of South Africa under Afrikander auspices. 
The movement is not a new one, but has become a definite 
policy only since the betrayal of the Afrikander party by Mr. Rhodes 
in December, 1895. The cry of “ Africa for the Afrikanders” has 
been heard in Britain ; but the principles of the policy have not been 
understood in this country. As has been shown, the desire for 
union is a general one in South Africa, but the Afrikanders alone have 
been ready with an answer to the question, Around what are South 
Africans to unite ? They have replied, “‘ Around Afrikanderism and by 
corporate union.” Respect for their leader, Mr. Hofmeyr, excluded 
the doctrine of Republicanism from the early Afrikander movement. 
The trusted leader of the Bond was too firm a believer in the power of 
natural development to countenance an aggressive Party policy where 
so many interests were involved. Finding, as he believed, a man or 
kindred principle in Mr. Rhodes, he joined forces with him and 
expanded the motto, “ Africa for the Afrikanders” into ‘“ South 
Africa for the South Africans.” How staunchly Mr. Hofmeyr stood 
by Mr. Rhodes, and how basely he was betrayed, is known to all who 
have studied the course of events preceding the Jameson raid. 
“Every man,” said Mr. Rhodes, on the occasion of Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
retirement from the House of Assembly, “‘ works for personal ends. 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s personal end has been, nothing for himself, but it has 
been to get the best position for his own people in this country.” 
The ambition is a noble one and has been nobly maintained by 
Mr. Hofmeyr in the face of much disappointment. He has striven 
to keep South Africa free from war, and would have succeeded had 
the British Government assisted him with even the smaliest en- 
couragement. 

While the Afrikander policy was still little more than an unde- 
fined ambition, it was found that the small Party of Progressive Boers 
in the Transvaal were anxious to associate themselves with the 
movement. These men felt that the influence of the clerkly Hollander 
officials must have a paralysing effect on the national life, and they 
desired to counteract this by the infusion of few blood from educated 
Afrikanders. They recognised that a system of repression might 
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ensure national preservation for a time, but only for a time; and they 
feared the alienation of Afrikander sympathy through the passage of 
restrictive legislation, which acted equally against the colonial-born 
Dutchman and the alien immigrant. In the hope of cementing a 
racial alliance, an invitation was extended to Mr. Hofmeyr to contest 
the Presidency of the South African Republic. But the veteran leader 
of the Bond was unable to accept this, and the project for the time fell 
through. With the fall of Mr. Rhodes, however, and the consequent 
sundering of the Hofmeyr-Rhodes alliance, the Afrikander party was 
thrown back upon itself, and was forced to devise a new policy which 
should depend upon itself alone for fulfilment. At this time, when the 
disclosures attending the Jameson Raid had united all classes of the 
Dutch community in a common distrust of the Imperial factor, the 
idea of an Independent Confederation revived. It was now proposed 
that a great flood of Afrikanderism, having its source in the Transvaal, 
gaining streagth in the Orange Free State, should sweep South Africa 
from the Limpopo to Cape Agulhas, forming the whole into a United 
States under Afrikander auspices. The idea was essentially an 
unofficial one, and was as much opposed to the Transvaal national 
policy as to the policy of the Imperial Government. 

A possible leader was found in Dr. Kotze, Chief Justice of the 
South African Republic, and Afrikander hopes ran high. Dr. Kotze 
had gained the respect of all in South Africa by reason of his 
unquestioned ability and consistently high-principled conduct on the 
Bench. He had more than once dared to raise his voice in protest 
against unconstitutional actions of the Volksraad, and had given no 
less definite proof of his devotion to Afrikander sentiment. Every- 
thing seemed to point to Chief-Justice Kotze as leader of the new 
movement; and, in the Spring of 1896, secret negotiations were 
carried on between Pretoria and Cape Town. The groundwork of a 
joint policy was then decided upon by the Republican Afrikanders in 
Cape Colony and by the chief Progressives among the Boers in the 
Transvaal. There was, however, a sad lack of judgment at this first 
launching forth of the new party. Suspicion was aroused in the 
minds of the official Boers by the energy with which the Chief Justice 
and his friends urged President Kruger to visit England for the 
purpose of discussing matters with Mr. Chamberlain, and by the 
bitterness with which the Hollanders were suddenly attacked from the 
same quarter. The discovery, at this juncture, of an unofficial attempt 
to obtain the abrogation of the London Convention, in exchange for 
guarantees of progressive legislation from the New Party, further 
alarmed those in power at Pretoria. The President’s proposed visit 
was abandoned, and the movement seemed to have fallen a victim to 
its own excessive eagerness. When, a few weeks later, a telegram 
from the Chief Justice was read in the House of Assembly counselling 
a particular course of action in regard to the cancellation of the 
Chartered Company’s charter, suspicion was aroused in an entirely 
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new quarter. ‘‘ The Afrikander members of the House are watching 
the Holy Trinity,” said one member in reference to those who had 
authorized the publication of the message; and it was realised that 
Dr. Kotze had gone too far in the then threatening temper of the 
country. For some time after, little was done in an organised way to 
advance the movement; but the Progressive Boers persevered in their 
attempt to loosen the grip of the Hollanders in Pretoria, while the 
colonial Dutch spread the Afrikander creed in the dorps and farm- 
houses. 

When, in February, 1897, Dr. Kotze and his fellows on the 
Transvaal Bench came into conflict with the Executive of Pretoria 
over the question of the High Court’s subservience to the Volksraad, 
it was thought the time had come to renew the attack. It was felt the 
Progressive Party could not go to the country on a more popular issue, 
and a declaration of policy was confidently anticipated. It was then 
that rumours got abroad of the intention of Sir Henry de Villiers, Chief 
Justice of Cape Colony, to retire from the Bench and to return to 
political life as leader of the Afrikander party. A few days later, Sir 
Henry travelled to Pretoria, avowedly to advise the judges on their 
course of action; but, according to the whispers in well-informed 
circles, in reality to confer with Dr. Kotze on the political situation. 
So far as the judicial deadlock was concerned, his mediation ended in 
conciliation; but the nature of the compromise justified the pre- 
sumption that it was but a temporary sacrifice in the interests of 
Afrikander policy. With ex-Chief Justice de Villiers, Premier ot 
Cape Colony, and ex-Chief Justice Kotze, President of the Transvaal 
Republic, ‘‘ The Confederation of South Africa,” under Afrikander 
auspices, would not long have been delayed. The result of the 
Presidential election in January, 1898, when Mr. Kruger was re-elected 
by 12,764 votes against 3,716 cast for Mr. Joubert, proves how slight a 
hold the ideal had upon the great majority of the Boers within the 
Transvaal. 

By the irony of Fate, and the misapprehension of Transvaal 
political conditions existing at Downing Street, Paul Kruger finds 
himself in his old age forced into war with the Paramount Power 
because of a policy which belonged to his political opponents 
and which was unhesitatingly rejected by his Burghers at the 
polls. He as little countenanced the movement for a ‘“ United 
South Africa, an independent Republic permitting us by its good-will 
to retain our hold upon the Cape so long as our naval protection may 
be necessary to it,” as Lord Salisbury did the agitation for Home 
Rule in Ireland. I speak with some degree of authority on this 
matter because I was present at Paardekraal on Dingaan’s Day, 1896, 
and heard then the speeches which the leaders of the people made in 
circumstances the most favourable for the expression of national 
ambitions. Once every five years the burghers of the Transvaal 
gather round the Paardekraal Kopje on which stands the monument 
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to commemorate the most glorious deed in Boer history—the defeat 
of the Zulus under Dingaan by Andries Pretorius at the Bloed River 

on December 16th, 1838. The day is one associated with great 

resolves, and is that upon which the Boers permit themselves to speak 

most freely of their attainments and their aspirations. On Dingaan’s 

Day, 1880, the assembled burghers resolved to make the attempt to 

cast off the yoke of British rule, and each man solemnly deposited 

upon the cairn a stone in token of his vow to fight to the death in 

defence of the independence of the State. Twelve months before the 

day on which I saw the burghers gathered there, Jameson’s troopers 

had been brought to a halt on a hillock to the right of the sacred 

mound, and the people were met together for the first time since that 

epoch-making event. It was an occasion for the utterance of the 

deepest sentiments in the Transvaaler’s soul, and I waited full of 
expectancy. 

President Kruger, speaking from the platform, said that when 
they were gathered there in 1880 they were striken with a great fear at 
the awfulness of the decision they had come to. It seemed madness 
for a community of six thousand, insufficiently armed and 
ammunitioned, to challenge the might of Britain in the field. Had 
they depended upon himself or upon Joubert, the fight had gone 
against them. It was God, and God alone, who had given them the 
victory. ‘‘ You have in me,” the President concluded, “‘ the trustee 
of your dearly bought liberty, and I hope that woe and curse will be 
mine for ever, if I do aught to violate that sacred trust.” The speech 
was impressive in its simplicity and its old-world faith, and convincing 
in its absolute sincerity. Those who have only seen Paul Kruger on 
the stoep of the Presidency at Pretoria, surrounded by importunate 
place-seekers and impertinent visitors, know nothing of the man who 
has raised a little band of ignorant farmers into a nation and a Power. 

Following the President, came the aged Marthinus Wessell 
Pretorius with his pathetic ‘‘I, and those others, laid a stone here as 
pledge of our faith and determination to regain our independence. 
That independence we have, and it is given over to you younger ones 
to keep. I give you but one word to guide you: Remember 

instability is the ruin of a nation.” When Piet Joubert was called 
upon to speak, he said: ‘* When the voortrekkers met at Sand River 
to draw up the Convention with the British, it was not upon a plat- 
form, or in a Government office, but in the shade of the leafy oaks 
under the blue vault of Heaven. To-day we have railways and six- 
storey houses and great buildings, but have the people improved as 
their conditions have done? No! Into our country have come many 
a God-despising man, and the State will suffer in consequence.” 

The Chairman of the First Volksraad, F. G. H. Wolmarans, and 
the Chairman of the Second Volksraad, N. S. Malherbe, urged the 
necessity of teaching their children the lesson of Paardekraal and the 
sacred vow their forefathers registered there. Old Jan Kock, who was 
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killed the other day at Eland’s Laagte, said that among the peoples of 
the world they were a very small household, but in the past they had 
been enabled to do their duty and he looked to the new generation to 
do it in the future. Schalk Burger said he was one of the young 
ones who had taken no part in their glorious past, but he was proud of 
his country’s motto, Eendracht Maakt Magt—Unity is Strength—and 
he urged them to remember the past, to take heed for the future. The 
country was beset with enemies, within and without, and it behoved all 
parents to keep alive in their children’s breasts the everlasting 
conservance of the independence and integrity of the South African 
Republic. 

I have drawn at some length upon my notes of this great 
national festival, because I believe they reveal, in all its simplicity 
and old-world truthfulness, more of the Boer character than is 
ordinarily made known to the Uitlander within the gates. As a 
student of affairs, I was impressed with the fact that none of the 
leaders of the people held up before his hearers any dazzling prospect 
of a greater importance among the States of the world, but that 
each was bent upon instilling into the gathering the need for 
simplicity in all things and the cultivation of the virtues upon which 
the Republic was founded. That there was no conspiracy to conceal 
a national aspiration for political reasons was made evident when 
Chief Justice Kotze was called upon to speak: ‘‘ To preserve peace, 
we must be armed. The true power, the true support, the true 
future of our little portion of the world, lies in Afrikanderdom. 
‘ Africa for the Afrikanders,’ in the true and broad sense of the motto, 
is a creed with us. We must work to make our youthful Republic a 
great and prosperous State.” 

There, at last, was the policy enunciated by Mr. Chamberlain ; 
but it came not from the lips of Mr. Kruger, but from those of 
Mr. Kotze—the Chief Justice who was dismissed from the Transvaal 
Bench because he interfered in politics! As though to make the 
tragedy more complete, Mr. Chamberlain very nearly made the 
degradation of Mr. Kotze a casus belli against the Transvaal—very 
nearly went to war on behalf of the author of the policy which 
secured his dismissal and which Mr. Chamberlain now declares 
justifies him in going to war against the men who repudiated it ! 

In the beginning of this article I quoted Mr. Percy Fitzpatrick’s 
charge against the Boers under this head, and it is well that I should 
now show how carelessly he formulated his accusation. On page 293 
of his book, he says, returning to the subject: “ The strongest of 
these arguments and appeals (to follow a leadership which they do 
not realise, and going they know not where), are particularly popular 
with the younger generation of Dutch South Africans who entertain 
a visionary scheme of independence suggested by the history of the 
United States. But there is something more serious in it than this, 
as may be deduced from the fact that, in December, 1896, the writer 
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ensure national preservation for a time, but only for a time; and they 
feared the alienation of Afrikander sympathy through the passage of 
restrictive legislation, which acted equally against the colonial-born 
Dutchman and the alien immigrant. In the hope of cementing a 
racial alliance, an invitation was extended to Mr. Hofmeyr to contest 
the Presidency of the South African Republic. But the veteran leader 
of the Bond was unable to accept this, and the project for the time fell 
through. With the fall of Mr. Rhodes, however, and the consequent 
sundering of the Hofmeyr-Rhodes alliance, the Afrikander party was 
thrown back upon itself, and was forced to devise a new policy which 
should depend upon itself alone for fulfilment. At this time, when the 
disclosures attending the Jameson Raid had united all classes of the 
Dutch community in a common distrust of the Imperial factor, the 
idea of an Independent Confederation revived. It was now proposed 
that a great flood of Afrikanderism, having its source in the Transvaal, 
gaining streagth in the Orange Free State, should sweep South Africa 
from the Limpopo to Cape Agulhas, forming the whole into a United 
States under Afrikander auspices. The idea was essentially an 
unofficial one, and was as much opposed to the Transvaal national 
policy as to the policy of the Imperial Government. 

A possible leader was found in Dr. Kotze, Chief Justice of the 
South African Republic, and Afrikander hopes ran high. Dr. Kotze 
had gained the respect of all in South Africa by reason of his 
unquestioned ability and consistently high-principled conduct on the 
Bench. He had more than once dared to raise his voice in protest 
against unconstitutional actions of the Volksraad, and had given no 
less definite proof of his devotion to Afrikander sentiment. Every- 
thing seemed to point to Chief-Justice Kotze as leader of the new 
movement; and, in the Spring of 1896, secret negotiations were 
carried on between Pretoria and Cape Town. The groundwork of a 
joint policy was then decided upon by the Republican Afrikanders in 
Cape Colony and by the chief Progressives among the Boers in the 
Transvaal. There was, however, a sad lack of judgment at this first 
launching forth of the new party. Suspicion was aroused in the 
minds of the official Boers by the energy with which the Chief Justice 
and his friends urged President Kruger to visit England for the 
purpose of discussing matters with Mr. Chamberlain, and by the 
bitterness with which the Hollanders were suddenly attacked from the 
same quarter. The discovery, at this juncture, of an unofficial attempt 
to obtain the abrogation of the London Convention, in exchange for 
guarantees of progressive legislation from the New Party, further 
alarmed those in power at Pretoria. The President’s proposed visit 
was abandoned, and the movement seemed to have fallen a victim to 
its own excessive eagerness. When, a few weeks later, a telegram 
from the Chief Justice was read in the House of Assembly counselling 
a particular course of action in regard to the cancellation of the 
Chartered Company’s charter, suspicion was aroused in an entirely 
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new quarter. ‘‘ The Afrikander members of the House are watching 
the Holy Trinity,” said one member in reference to those who had 
authorized the publication of the message; and it was realised that 
Dr. Kotze had gone too far in the then threatening temper of the 
country. For some time after, little-was done in an organised way to 
advance the movement; but the Progressive Boers persevered in their 
attempt to loosen the grip of the Hollanders in Pretoria, while the 
colonial Dutch spread the Afrikander creed in the dorps and farm- 
houses. 

When, in February, 1897, Dr. Kotze and his fellows on the 
Transvaal Bench came into conflict with the Executive of Pretoria 
over the question of the High Court’s subservience to the Volksraad, 
it was thought the time had come to renew the attack. It was felt the 
Progressive Party could not go to the country on a more popular issue, 
and a declaration of policy was confidently anticipated. It was then 
that rumours got abroad of the intention of Sir Henry de Villiers, Chief 
Justice of Cape Colony, to retire from the Bench and to return to 
political life as leader of the Afrikander party. A few days later, Sir 
Henry travelled to Pretoria, avowedly to advise the judges on their 
course of action; but, according to the whispers in well-informed 
circles, in reality to confer with Dr. Kotze on the political situation. 
So far as the judicial deadlock was concerned, his mediation ended in 
conciliation; but the nature of the compromise justified the pre- 
sumption that it was but a temporary sacrifice in the interests of 
Afrikander policy. With ex-Chief Justice de Villiers, Premier ot 
Cape Colony, and ex-Chief Justice Kotze, President of the Transvaal 
Republic, ‘‘The Confederation of South Africa,” under Afrikander 
auspices, would not long have been delayed. The result of the 
Presidential election in January, 1898, when Mr. Kruger was re-elected 
by 12,764 votes against 3,716 cast for Mr. Joubert, proves how slight a 
hold the ideal had upon the great majority of the Boers within the 
Transvaal. 

By the irony of Fate, and the misapprehension of Transvaal 
political conditions existing at Downing Street, Paul Kruger finds 
himself in his old age forced into war with the Paramount Power 
because of a policy which belonged to his political opponents 
and which was unhesitatingly rejected by his Burghers at the 
polls. He as little countenanced the movement for a “ United 
South Africa, an independent Republic permitting us by its good-will 
to retain our hold upon the Cape so long as our naval protection may 
be necessary to it,” as Lord Salisbury did the agitation for Home 
Rule in Ireland. I speak with some degree of authority on this 
matter because I was present at Paardekraal on Dingaan’s Day, 1896, 
and heard then the speeches which the leaders of the people made in 
circumstances the most favourable for the expression of national 
ambitions. Once every five years the burghers of the Transvaal 
gather round the Paardekraal Kopje on which stands the monument 
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to commemorate the most glorious deed in Boer history—the defeat 
of the Zulus under Dingaan by Andries Pretorius at the Bloed River 
on December 16th, 1838. The day is one associated with great 
resolves, and is that upon which the Boers permit themselves to speak 
most freely of their attainments and their aspirations. On Dingaan’s 
Day, 1880, the assembled burghers resolved to make the attempt to 
cast off the yoke of British rule, and each man solemnly deposited 
upon the cairn a stone in token of his vow to fight to the death in 
defence of the independence of the State. Twelve months before the 
day on which I saw the burghers gathered there, Jameson’s troopers 
had been brought to a halt on a hillock to the right of the sacred 
mound, and the people were met together for the first time since that 
epoch-making event. It was an occasion for the utterance of the 
deepest sentiments in the Transvaaler’s soul, and I waited full of 
expectancy. 

President Kruger, speaking from the platform, said that when 
they were gathered there in 1880 they were striken with a great fear at 
the awfulness of the decision they had come to. It seemed madness 
for a community of six thousand, insufficiently armed and 
ammunitioned, to challenge the might of Britain in the field. Had 
they depended upon himself or upon Joubert, the fight had gone 
against them. It was God, and God alone, who had given them the 
victory. ‘‘ You have in me,” the President concluded, “‘ the trustee 
of your dearly bought liberty, and I hope that woe and curse will be 
mine for ever, if I do aught to violate that sacred trust.” The speech 
was impressive in its simplicity and its old-world faith, and convincing 
in its absolute sincerity. Those who have only seen Paul Kruger on 
the stoep of the Presidency at Pretoria, surrounded by importunate 
place-seekers and impertinent visitors, know nothing of the man who 
has raised a little band of ignorant farmers into a nation and a Power. 

Following the President, came the aged Marthinus Wessell 
Pretorius with his pathetic ‘I, and those others, laid a stone here as 
pledge of our faith and determination to regain our independence. 
That independence we have, and it is given over to you younger ones 
to keep. I give you but one word to guide you: Remember 
instability is the ruin of a nation.” When Piet Joubert was called 
upon to «peak, he said: ‘*‘ When the voortrekkers met at Sand River 
to draw p the Convention with the British, it was not upon a plat- 
form, or in a Government office, but in the shade of the leafy oaks 
under the blue vault of Heaven. To-day we have railways and six- 
storey houses and great buildings, but have the people improved as 
their conditions have done? No! Into our country have come many 
a God-despising man, and the State will suffer in consequence.” 

The Chairman of the First Volksraad, F. G. H. Wolmarans, and 
the Chairman of the Second Volksraad, N. S. Malherbe, urged the 
necessity of teaching their children the lesson of Paardekraal and the 
sacred vow their forefathers registered there. Old Jan Kock, who was 
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killed the other day at Eland’s Laagte, said that among the peoples of 
the world they were a very small household, but in the past they had 
been enabled to do their duty and he looked to the new generation to 
do it in the future. Schalk Burger said he was one of the young 
ones who had taken no part in their glorious past, but he was proud of 
his country’s motto, Eendracht Maakt Magt—Unity is Strength—and 
he urged them to remember the past, to take heed for the future. The 
country was beset with enemies, within and without, and it behoved all 
parents to keep alive in their children’s breasts the everlasting 
conservance of the independence and integrity of the South African 
Republic. 

I have drawn at some iength upon my notes of this great 
national festival, because I believe they reveal, in all its simplicity 
and old-world truthfulness, more of the Boer character than is 
ordinarily made known to the Uitlander within the gates. As a 
student of affairs, I was impressed with the fact that none of the 
leaders of the people held up before his hearers any dazzling prospect 
of a greater importance among the States of the world, but that 
each was bent upon instilling into the gathering the need for 
simplicity in all things and the cultivation of the virtues upon which 
the Republic was founded. That there was no conspiracy to conceal 
a national aspiration for political reasons was made evident when 
Chief Justice Kotze was called upon to speak: ‘ To preserve peace, 
we must be armed. The true power, the true support, the true 
future of our little portion of the world, lies in Afrikanderdom. 
* Africa for the Afrikanders,’ in the true and broad sense of the motto, 
is a creed with us. We must work to make our youthful Republic a 
great and prosperous State.” 

There, at last, was the policy enunciated by Mr. Chamberlain ; 
but it came not from the lips of Mr. Kruger, but from those of 
Mr. Kotze—the Chief Justice who was dismissed from the Transvaal 
Bench because he interfered in politics! As though to make the 
tragedy more complete, Mr. Chamberlain very nearly made the 
degradation of Mr. Kotze a casus belli against the Transvaal—very 
nearly went to war on behalf of the author of the policy which 
secured his dismissal and which Mr. Chamberlain now declares 
justifies him in going to war against the men who repudiated it ! 

In the beginning of this article I quoted Mr. Percy Fitzpatrick’s 
charge ‘against the Boers under this head, and it is well that I should 
now show how carelessly he formulated his accusation. On page 293 
of his book, he says, returning to the subject: “ The strongest of 
these arguments and appeals (to follow a leadership which they do 
not realise, and going- they know not where), are particularly popular 
with the younger generation of Dutch South Africans who entertain 
a visionary scheme of independence suggested by the history of the 
United States. But there is something more serious in it than this, 
as may be deduced from the fact that, in December, 1896, the writer 
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(Mr. Fitzpatrick) was approached by Mr. D. P. Graaff, formerly a 
prominent member of the Cape Legislative Council, and now, as 
always, a prominent Afrikander Bondsman, with the suggestion that 
all the South African born shall combine in the effort to create the 
United States of South Africa, upon friendly terms with England, but 
confining the direct Imperial right in South Africa to a naval base at 
Simonstown, and possibly a position in Natal.” The policy so 
definitely ascribed to Mr. Kruger in the commencement of the volume 
is, therefore, nothing more than the aspization of an obscure Cape 
politician of the Party represented in the Transvaal by Mr. Kotze and 
most strenuously opposed by Mr. Kruger! And yet it is by such 
loose writing, and still looser speaking. that Mr. Chamberlain has 
been induced to go to war with the Transvaal. 

What, then, is the Boer ambition? Looking to the governing 
majority in Pretoria—and it were as unfair to gauge a national 
sentiment by any smaller Party in the State as to saddle Great Britain 
with Mr. John Morley’s anxiety to withdraw from the occupation of 
Egypt, or with Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s desire to make this a nation of 
teetotalers—one might say the Boers have no ambition, but a profound 
determination to maintain in its integrity the independence assured 
them by the Convention of 1884. There is, in addition, a national 
aspiration after an outlet to the sea, but this has long since departed 
out of the range of practical politics. Writing in this Review in 
December, 1898, I endeavoured to express the national sentiment for 
independence. What I wrote then I feel no need to amend now: 
“‘ The vacillation of British policy during sixty years in South Africa 
has so mystified the Boer that it has left him with only one clear idea— 
the necessity for maintaining the independence of his State.” Such is 
the Boer ambition, and, with wiser treatment from Downing Street, it 
need never have clashed with British interests in South Africa. The 
Boer forts were built fifty and eighty miles from the frontier; the Boer 
burghers were armed to defend the State against invasion. In neither 
instance was there aught of menace against Great Britain. 

Lest it be thought that the Boer repudiation of Mr. Chamberlain's 
suzerainty claim was the expression of an ambition rather than the 
definition of an assured right, I take the opportunity of recapitulating 
the following historical facts: On February 15th, 1884, Lord Derby 
wrote to the Transvaal Deputation, then in London, as follows :— 


“The progress which has been made appears to me to render it convenient that 
I should now transmit for your perusal a draft of the new Convention which Her 
Majesty’s Government propose in substitution for the Convention of Pretoria. In 
this draft the Articles of the Convention of Pretoria which wiil be no longer in force, 
have been printed alongside of the proposed new Articles, and where an Article is 
retained and altered, the alterations have been shown in order to explain clearly the 
changes which will be made. You will find that in the draft, and the map which 
accompanies it, the conclusions which have been arrived at in the course of our 
communications have been closely adhered to and accurately expressed, and I trust 
you will experience no difficulty in understanding and agreeing to each of its 
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provisions. If, however, there should be any point as to which you are doubtful, it 
may be convenient that you should again meet me here, and receive such further 
explanations as may be desirable. 

“It does not appear to me to be necessary that I should refer in detail to each 
Article of the draft. You will observe that, in the preamble and throughout the 
Convention, the wish of your Government that the designation ‘South African 
Republic’ should be substituted for ‘Transvaal State’ has been complied with. In 
the first Article the extension of the Western boundary is precisely defined as agreed 
to. By the omission of those Articles of the Convention of Pretoria which assigned 
a to Her Majesty and to the British Resident certain specific powers and functions 

connected with the internal government and the foreign relations of the Transvaal 
State, your Government will be left free to govern the country without interference, 
and to conduct its diplomatic intercourse, and shape its foreign policy, subject only 
to the requirement embodied in the fourth Artitle of the new draft that any treaty 
with a f oreign State shal] not have effect withcut the approval of the Queen.” 
















In the course of that letter, Lord Derby expressly speaks of the 
“draft of the mew Convention which Her Majesty’s Government 
propose in substitution for the Convention of Pretoria.” With respect 
to the preamble of the 1881 Convention, which Mr. Chamberlain 
asserts was retained in the Convention of 1884, I submit the fcllowing 

\ true copy of the draft Convention, submitted by Lord Derby, the 

then Secretary of State for the Colonies, to the Transvaal Deputation, 

the original of which lies in the archives at Pretoria. This draft 

Convention, which has never been published in a British State paper, 

absolutely silences any attempt to maintain the preamble to the 1881 

Convention as an operative instrument :— 















First PAGE OF DRAFT CONVENTION. 





A CONVENTION concluded between Her Majesty the Queen, 
&c., &c., and the South African Republic. 






NotTEeE.—The words and paragraphs bracketed or printed \in italics are 
proposed to be inserted, those within a black line ave proposed to be 
omitted. 















Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the settlement of the Transvaal 
Territories, duly appointed as such by a Commission passed under 
the Royal Sign Manual and Signet, bearing date the 5th of April, 
1881, do hereby undertake and guarantee, on behalf of Her Majesty, 
that from and after the 8th day of August, 1881, complete self- 
government, subject to the suzerainty of Her Majesty, Her Heirs and 
Successors, will be accorded to the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
Territory, upon the following terms and conditions, and subject to 
the following reservations and limitations :— 
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Whereas the Government of the Transvaal State, through its Dele.) 


gates, consisting of Stephanus Johannes Paulus Kruger, President of 
the said State; Stephanus Johannes Du Toit, Superintendent of 
Education ; Nicholas Jacobus Smit, a member of the Volksraad, have 
represented to the Queen that the Convention signed at Pretoria on 
the 3rd day of August, 1881, and ratified by the Volksraad of the said 
State on the 25th October, 1881, contains certain provisions which 
are inconvenient, and imposes burdens and obligations from which 
the said State is desirous to be relieved; and that the south- 
western boundaries fixed by the said Convention should be amended, 
with a view to promote the peace and good order of the said State 
aud of the countries adjacent thereto; and whereas Her Majesty the 
Queen, &c., &c., has been pleased to take the said representations 
into consideration: Now, therefore, Her Majesty has been pleased 
to direct, and it is hereby declared, that the following articles of a 
new Convention, signed on behalf of Her Majesty by Her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner in South Africa, the Right Honourable Sir 
Hercules George Robert Robinson, Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Governor of 
the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, and on behalf of the Trans- 
vaal State (which shall herein-after be called the South African Re- 
public) by the above-named delegates, Stephanus Johannes Paulus 
Kruger, Stephanus Johannes Du Toit, Nicholas Jacobus Smit, shall, 
when ratified by the Volksraad of the South African Republic, be sub- 
stituted for the articles embodied in the Convention of the 3rd August, 
1881 ; which latter, pending such ratification, shall continue in sae! 


force and effect. 








On this page of the Draft Convention are printed in succession first 
the Preamble of 1881, and then the Preamble of 1884. The Preamble 
of 1881 is within a black line, and therefore ‘“‘ proposed to be omitted.” 
The preamble of 1884 is bracketed, and therefore “ proposed to be 
inserted.” Nothing could be clearer, and yet we are at war because 
Mr. Chamberlain has adopted a reading wilfully opposed to the plain 
evidence of the case. 

There follows in facsimile the last page of the draft Convention with 
the words “subject to the suzerainty of Her Majesty, Her Heirs 
and Successors,” crossed out by Lord Derby. 
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Signed at Dretesia~-London this an eet Be of Aneust 
Ret 4 ROBINSON, : 
President—end High Commissioner. 

4 Otero the Coon t. 









woe 








We, the undersigned, Stephanus Johannes Patilus 
Kruger, Hertitie—Wenel-Preteritis, nil Peteie—daachin 
Joubert, as representatives deleyales of the ‘Freneenet 
Berghers, South African Republic, do hereby agree 
to all the gnote conditions, cere woud lianitne 
uiuns, \ : - 













: 4. and we premise-sad undere- 
fake that this Convention shall be ratilied by a newhe 
vleeted Volksrand of . the —Peercvaat—state Soulh 
| , African Republic within — sic months from this 
alate, 
5 Signed at Preterm, Laois, this Sri-dereotidkugiont 












bok P: ERUGEH, 
Mr: Wt PREYORTUBS 
Br de OUBEREY- 








It only remains to be said that the Transvaal Deputation, when 
} laying the result of their mission before the Volksraad, reported that 
| “‘ The new Convention put an end to the British suzerainty.” That 
statement, upon which was based the ratification of the Convention by 








the Volksraad, was published to the world, and the British Govern- 
ment entered no protest. From that date until the 16th of October, 
1897, no Secretary of State for the Colonies put forward any claim to the 
suzerainty which had been voluntarily abandoned by the British Govern- 
ment. To-day the Boers are dying beside their homesteads because 
Mr. Chamberlain asserted a suzerainty right that does not exist, and be- 
cause he charged them with prosecuting a policy they consistently 
opposed. Thus ingloriously dies the Boer ambition, but from its 
ashes may rise a great Separatist movement throughout South Africa. 
















DovucLas Story. 
Editor Johannesburg Standard and Diggers’ News. 
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The Transvaal Question: Two Points of View 
‘*ENGLAND’s Duty” 


ENGLISHMEN who aver, and endeavour to make other people believe, 
that this country is going to war with the Transvaal because the Boers 
will not concede a five years’ franchise to the Uitlanders, must be more 
ign orant than the man in the street; must have read their newspapers 
to very little advantage ; and have no adequate knowledge of the history 
of the negotiations which have been carried on, during the past six 
months, between England and the South African Republic. 

The real question at issue is equality of rights for all, Britons and 
Boers alike, or, to put it more definitely, a Five Years’ retrospective 
Franchise; Uitlander representation; Use of the English language; 
Independence of the, Judiciary; Local control of the Police; Equal 
Justice in the Schools; Equal Rights to all citizens to carry arms; and 
the Abolition of Monopolies which are contrary to the free trading rights 
of all persons resident in the country. 

These are the principal concessions which are demanded, and why 
Mr. Kruger and his advisers have not the wisdom and common sense 
to concede them—and so save the loss of life, the loss of capital, and 
all the other thousand and one miseries which a bloody war entails— 
passes the comprehension of any sober-minded individual, unless he 
remembers the old saying ‘‘ Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat.” 

But no wonder the President persists in his blind obstinacy to 
grant these reforms when he hears how the Little Englanders on this 
side are supporting him in his folly. 

The high-water mark of aberration is reached, however, by a man 
who can write—at the present critical juncture—that England is in 
hysterics because she demands justice for her children; and a man 
who sends post cards asking if he shall slay his fellow Boer! Which 
is the greater vadoteur of the two history will determine later on. 

Better for England that she has awakened “to a laudable sense 
of responsibility for a glorious future,” better that she should rage 
with passionate fury against the wrongs committed on her children in 
the Transvaal, than treat with cold-blooded selfishness their cry for the 
civil and political rights which are the prerogative of every free born 
citizen, and which England herself grants to every individual, of 
whatever nationality he be, who has taken refuge under her flag. 

To hear the quibbling utterances of Mr. “ Jeremiah” Morley, the 
“‘peace at any price” man; the libellous statements of Sir William 
Harcourt, that doughty champion of militant Protestantism, save the 
mark! and the reckless misrepresentations of men of the mental 
calibre of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, one can but think that— 
for party purposes alone—they are striving to induce Lord Salisbury’s 
Government to make a volte face as dishonourable as Mr. Gladstone’s, 
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who, after writing, “Our Judgment is that the Queen cannot be 
advised to relinquish her sovereignty over the Transvaal,” climbed 
down, and committed the disastrous folly of allowing it to be surren- 
dered. If the great Tory statesman, Disraeli—who in 1878 was in 
the position, through his own wisdom and clear knowledge of the 
points at issue, to insist on ‘‘ Peace with Honour ’’—had been Prime 
Minister in February, 1881, at the time of the Majuba Hill Disaster, 
there would have been no necessity for the newspapers at the present 
time to head their lines, ‘How long, O Lord, how long?” For 
the insolent pretensions of the Boers would never have been allowed 
to come to such a head, their claims to autonomy would have been 
crushed in the bud, the war would have been allowed to proceed, they 
would have been effectually handled, and made to sue for peace by Sir 
Evelyn Wood. 

Or, if Lord Randolph Churchill had been Colonial Secretary, 
negotiations would have worked more smoothly, for, shut one’s eyes as 
one may, it is no use blinking the fact that there is in many minds an 
arriéve pensée that in some occult way the present Colonial Secretary 
had more knowledge of the Raid and its originators than was ever 
allowed to appear on paper. 

How did Lord Beaconsfield act when the Russians were at the 
gates of Constantinople, waiting with feverish anxiety to take posses- 
sion, and so obtain their great desire, an outlet from the Black Sea 
and the control of the Mediterranean ? 

He forced the passage of the Dardanelles, and said to the 
victorious Skobeloff, ‘“‘Thus far shalt thou come and no further.” And 
the Russian army, with its greatest general, had to turn back and 
leave the—unspeakable though he be—Turk in peace. A bitter dis- 
appointment no doubt to Russia, but only bare justice to Turkey. 

Lord Beaconsfield had the far seeing power to focus the idea into 
a concrete form, that we are the inheritors of a mighty Empire, on 
whose maintenance depends the happiness of a great part of humanity. 
He also taught us that we must shew ourselves capable of guarding and 
holding this great inheritance, and we must as true patriots, be prepared 
to discharge our solemn duty to our Colonists, by insisting that men 
of our blood shall be allowed the same, freedom and liberty in the 
Transvaal and elsewhere as men of other nationalities receive in every 
part of the Queen’s dominions. 

Only an irresponsible, unthinking individual could imagine that it 
is an enormity for Christian people to demand redress of urgent and 
notorious grievances. 

Rather would it be an enormous crime if we drew back now, and 
left millions of our people, English and native, to be treated worse 
than dogs by the Boers who look upon them as little better than Helots, 
or white Kaffirs. 

If England could be guilty of such an act of disloyalty to her 
children in the Transvaal, if she could be careless and indifferent to 
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their cry for help, then she would deserve to lose the love and loyalty 
of her sons scattered over so many seas and lands; but—she will not, 
she will 

“* Defy the truth whose witness now draws near 

To scourge these dogs agape with jaws afoam 
Down out of life. 
Strike, England, and strike home.” 
RATCLIFF HOARE. 


THE NEW JINGOISM 

AN impartial observer, who had no axe to grind in praising or blaming 
the British Empire, would say that the most marked feature of the 
new generation in these islands is the business-like manner in which it 
has arranged its theology. God and the Messiah reign on Sunday, 
and twice ten thousand steeples ring in their praise; but this is with- 
out prejudice to the remaining days of the week which are strictly 
consecrated to Mammon and Mars. The fact that the Established 
Churches are rarely open during the week isa slight proof of this, 
though the main truth is conclusively shown by the manner in which 
your average Britisher forgets Messianic morality in his business 
dealings during the week. 

It is curious to note the popularity of the priesthood of the week- 
day gods in comparison with that of our Sunday God. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury cuts but a poor figure in comparison with Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, or even Mr. Rochefort Maguire and Mr. Beit, and I 
doubt if Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the celebrated banjo-balladist, is not 
better known and more highly esteemed even than the reverend 
gentleman now sitting in Augustine’s seat. 

The combined creeds of Mammon and Mars have produced the 
New Jingoism, a logical development of the ideas of that philosophical 
quack, Lord Bacon, “‘ The good of mankind in the sense in which the 
mass of mankind always have understood, and always will understand 
the word good.” The aim of the Platonic philosophy was to raise us 
far above vulgar wants; the aim of the Baconian philosophy was to 
supply our vulgar wants, to quote Lord Macaulay. ‘The former aim 
was noble; the latter attainable.”’ 

Truth, justice, and nobility could have no part in such a creed. 
Sentiment, except that of the music-halls, was to be ignored. The 
sole aim of the nation, according to the New Jingoism, is to produce 
so much pudding, praise, and profit, and woe be to those who stand in 
our way. The unspeakable Turk might massacre as many Armenians - 
or Cretans as he pleased: to make war on him ‘would be foolish, 
because not only would it endanger the peace of Europe, but it would 
cause a great loss to British speculators who had invested very largely 
in Turkish bonds. But when Russian diplomacy threatened to en- 
danger the future sale of British opium to the heathen Chinee, then 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach could valiantly assert that the British 
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Empire would go to war with anyone or everyone who tried to close 
“‘the open door” through which our commerce entered. 

Some time back Mr. Morley and Mr. Balfour were discreetly 
wrangling over definitions. But though they high-faluted for several 
weeks nothing tangible came of the discussion. Undeterred by their 
failure, I am about to suggest the interpretation of the New Jingoism 
as it would appear, say, to an intelligent foreigner, an American or a 
Japanese for preference. A wise and beneficent God has created the 
earth in the interests of British trade ; it is to be civilized, ameliorated, 
and devoured by the Anglo-Saxons, and all who gainsay this are 
traitorous little Englanders, and should be suppressed by Act of 
Parliament, or handed over to the loyalists of Trafalgar Square. 
This new religion seems to have spread over the land, and most of our 
newspapers are badly bitten with it. I am not surprised that the 
Times and the Daily Telegraph should thrill with the fervour of the new 
Jingoism ; their readers believe in the divine right of pudding, praise, 
and profit. Nor am I astonished that a certain cheap journal which 
poses as the confidential ally and adviser of the Universe should, like 
the prophets of Baal, gash and tear itself in a patriotic frenzy. The 
proprietor’s baronetcy—or is it a peerage?—has yet to be gained. 
But that the Daily News should shriek itself hoarse with invective 
against Kruger and his supporters is what Dick Swiveller would call 
‘a staggerer.”” The only reasonable explanation one can offer is that 
the Bouverie Street organ is slightly jealous of the virtuous sheet 
under the control of Mr. Massingham, and adopts counter views 
simply out of pure “ cussedness.” 

After a close study of the merits and demerits of the Boers and 
the Jingoes, I am irresistibly reminded of Heine’s story of Alphonse 
of Castile and his Queen. A Jewish rabbi and a Dominican monk 
appeared before the Court and argued on their respective creeds. 
After a while the king turned to his consort and said, ‘“‘ Which do you 
think is right ?”” The royal lady scanned the disputing parties, and 
then replied, ‘‘ I don’t know, but I don’t like the smell of either of 
them.” On one side we have that peculiar patriarch, Mr. Kruger, 
President Steyn, General Joubert, otherwise known as “Slim Piet,” 
all being specimens of a species of Dutch Covenanter, with the stern 
narrowness which characterized the Old Testament Jews, the Scotch 
Presbyterians of Charles I.’s day, and other religious fanatics with the 
unlovable creed that the Lord is a man of war, they, His chosen 
people, and sweet the odour of their enemies’ blood in His nostrils. 
There is very little to admire in the Boers apart from their surly 
bravery and their Spartan love of independence. For my part I have 
a prejudice in favour of those who use their handkerchiefs and not 
their coat-sleeves. But when I view the rival host, I am forced, 
very much against my wish, to sympathize with the Boers. 

For many weeks our newspapers have reeked with war news, 
most of which was concocted in the public-houses of Fleet Street. 
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The following will serve as a sample of the methods by which the 
Yellow Press raised a war-scare. Some time ago an evening journal, 
then the property of a distinguished Uitlander, published a placard— 
“Boers Recruiting in London.” Not only was this article untrue, but 
the editor did not take the slightest precaution to verify its accuracy or 
falsity. He accepted it from an impecunious “ liner,” who confessed 
to me the same day that the article was absolutely false, that he did 
not know that the Boers were recruiting in London, but as a rumour 
it made good copy. The result has been a war-intoxication as 
ridiculous as it is pitiful. On the day when the Boer ultimatum 
expired, a man burst into a newsagent’s shop in the King’s Cross Road 
and shouted, ‘‘ I want to buy all the damnation fire-works you have in 
the place. I want to set them off at three o’clock when the war 
begins.” If any of the Yellow Journals would care to have this man’s 
services as a leader-writer, I will forward his address. He might be 
very useful in three or four years from now, when we discover that 
Menelik is ill-treating his subjects who are pining for our civilization, 
which, at present, seems to be made up of equal parts of rum, con- 
sumption, and other infectious diseases, to say nothing of a cheap—a 
very cheap press. 

We have seen a wild, mad jostle to loot the British purse, and up 
to the present The Daily Mail has been the most successful. I do 
not suppose that anything more ridiculous has been offered to the 
sight of gods and men than the conceit of the hare-brained fools who 
minister to the craze for sensation—for a cash payment. A 
writer in the Clarion—one of the few humorous journals in England 
—sums up the Carmelite Street scribes as follows :— 


“ It is the boast of the British Press, or of some sections of the British Pre ss, 
that it is their heaven-sent mission to form public opinion and direct the destinies of 
the Empire. The Daily Mail has not been diffident in this matter of boasting. To 
whom do we owe Magna Charta and the Repeal of the Corn Laws? Who abolished 
the Window Tax and Slavery? Who made the Shah of Persia adopt regular bathin g 
habits? Who invented the London County Council and the School Board? Who 
was it made the Emperor of China tremble in his bare feet? Who captured. the 
Khalifa? Who amalgamated the Southern Railways and exposed the Electric Lig ht 
Swindle? Who made trousers-stretchers cheap and discovered the Poet Laureate ? 
Who demanded the release of Dreyfus ? 

“ Of course, we know it was the Daily Mail which called for these things. And 
they came.” . 


That the British public take such information seriously is a 
standing argument that they have no sense of humour; but that they 
go on buying the organs in which it appears, after their “‘ disgusting 
meal of lies,” to use Mr. Leonard Courtney’s phrase about the 
publication of Mr. Bennet Burleigh’s “ yellow” telegram, shows that 
there are no limits to the public’s patience and folly. One is 
tempted to cry to the Yellow Press generally, ‘‘Oh that ye would 
for ever hold your peace and it should be your wisdom!” 
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Leaving aside the screaming yellowism of Carmelite Street, and 
the homicidal mania of Messrs. Chamberlain, Rhodes, Beit, and Mr. 
Henry Hess, it will be not without interest to give a cursory glance at 
the position of affairs in South Africa. There we find the Dutch 
having a preponderance among the white races, and a hereditary 
hatred of Downing Street. Not having been inoculated with the’ 
gospel of pudding, praise, and profit, they have not the wholesome 
respect which the British people consider is the rightful due of every 
man with large possessions. The Dutch in the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State are mainly pastoral, whilst those in Cape Colony are 
engaged in trade. There can be no doubt that the Dutch and British 
in South Africa are bitterly estranged ; each claims a monopoly in God 
and the Bible, and the result from a theological point of view must be 
a constant throat-cutting match, as in Uganda, where the Catholics 
and Protestants fiercely strove in a series of bloody battles to prove 
the might of their respective creeds, it being finally demonstrated that 
the rifles of the Protestant deity were better than those of the Romish 
god. 

The present matter of dispute is whether the Uitlanders should 
have votes, and consequently fair treatment in the Transvaal. The 
sole obstacle was the Dutch fear and distrust of British diplomacy, 
which is by no means a thing of yesterday. For instance, Earl Grey 
solemnly promised that no British colony should be turned into a 
convict settlement without the colonists’ consent ; and yet, despite this 
assurance, in 1849 he sent out a horde of convicts among whom was 
the famous Irish rebel, John Mitchel. The Cape Colonists resented 
this so much that they formed themselves into an Anti-Convict 
Association, and refused to allow one gaol-bird to land. For five 
months the prison ships were anchored in Simon’s Bay, about twenty 
miles from Cape Town, unable to buy fresh meat, for there was a boycott 
in force which would have made Mr. Balfour shiver, and finally the 
colonists triumphed. The Boers are not a reading race, and men who 
seldom read have long memories. This, and other disputes, not 
excluding the Jameson Raid, which Mr. Chamberlain’s Government 
would like to forget, still rankle in the memories of the Boers, and 
alas! the colossal fools and rogues on either side have done thcir very 
best to make the forgetting of past grievances of Boers against 
British, or British against Boer, absolutely impossible. So far there 
has been a tremendous lack of common-sense on either side. If ever 
there was a matter which called for the arbitration of a group of 
honourable men, who had no interest save that of truth and justice, it 
is this Transvaal dispute. But what with the Yellow Press on one 
side, and the silly Boers who remember Majuba Hill on the other, 
there seems small opportunity for this. Dr. Johnson defined 
patriotism as the last refuge of a scoundrel, and, certainly, the 
patriotism of the “‘ Yellow Press” rises no higher than petty larceny, 
and an intense desire to loot stray coppers. I wonder, have any of 
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these mean scribblers who scream out for war the slightest idea of 
what it means? Some time ago I was talking to an officer who knows 
South Africa well. He informed me that to conquer the Transvaal 
would necessitate an army of at least 60,000 men, half of whom would 
be retained in Cape Colony to maintain its loyalty. The other thirty 
thousand would lose at least half its number ere the Boers of the 
Transvaal and the Free State were conquered, and this not before they 
had lost at least 30,000 men, because the Boers are fighting a war 
of despair. Let us reckon the butcher’s bill of Boers and British. 
Killed in battle (Boers) isk si «+» 30,000 
od = are we a +. 15,000 
Of the Boers I will reckon that two-thirds are married, of the British 
one-third, so I may safely say that though the final triumph of the 
British is assured, it is at the cost of the tears of 25,000 widows and 
50,000 orphans. A truly grateful sacrifice on the altar of the New 


“Jingoism! Nor does the horror end here. Those British that escaped 


the battle’s fury would come back wounded, perhaps, to fill dishonourable 
graves in workhouse cemeteries. For the New Jingoists are nothing 
if not imperialistic sweaters. We take the sons of the working class, 
get them to give up their blood to maintain British supremacy, and 
then once their day is done we allow them to rot away in poverty, very 
often of starvation. The Queen’s Regulations provide that the 
widows and children of officers who die on the battlefield are to be 
liberally pensioned. But the widows and children of the private 
soldiers who are killed must apply to the ‘“‘ Loyal and Patriotic 
Fund,” the administrators of which have allowed Crimean veterans 
to perish of hunger, and their widows and children of starvation. 
I am told by a friend in whose word I have complete reliance 
that some few years ago a Waterloo veteran was to be seen 
selling matches in Birmingham. I have known many Crimean heroes 
whose ultimate fate was the workhouse, and I am sorry to say 
that a large percentage of the brave men who fought at Omdurman, 
and who are now to fight in South Africa, will have to turn to that 
shameful haven. This thought should be as grateful and comforting 
to the New Jingoism as a certain much advertised brand of cocoa. . 

Of late, among cultured men, there has been a tremendous wave 
of cynical pessimism. Many brave men, who, like the hero of 
Mr. Arthur Lynch’s fine poem :— 


With reflective mien regard the world, 
And picture clearly all the eye can see— 


must have bitterly reflected that the great teachers of the world— 
Socrates, Buddha, Spinoza, and Comte, have no true audience save a 
few who are powerless against the hypocrisy of the many, and the 
hypocrisy in England is 10,000 parson power at least. How many 
of those who yell out for war repeat conscientiously the tender, 
contrite words of The Lord’s Prayer—‘‘and forgive us our trespasses 
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as we forgive them that trespass against us”? Judging by the mobs 
who have upset meetings held in the interest of peace, there are but 
too many, and the greater part of these are shrieking cowards, brave 
only with other men’s skins. 

If an honest man had negotiated with Kruger and given him 
honourable assurance that great Britain was not using the Uitlanders’ 
grievances as a means to grab the Transvaal, and that once the 
franchise was given, the Uitlander would become a loyal citizen 
of the South African Republic, everything would have settled in a 
peaceful manner equally honourable to both British and Boer. 
But the Dutchman saw the face of Cecil Rhodes peeping over Mr. 
Chamberlain’s shoulder, and he drew back alarmed, his memory keen 
with the manner in which the Jameson marauders escaped with a 
nominal punishment, and it is due to this, and this alone, that the Boers 
have been stupidly obdurate. As I write, the first shots are being fired, 
the working-classes will have to pay their heavy quota in blood 
and treasure, and we may rest assured that another generation of about 
a million Boers will grow up with fierce hatred of everything British 
in their hearts, and that Chamberlain’s memory will be revered by 
them in much the same way as that of Cromwell is revered by the 
Irish peasant. But take care, ye politicians who are the slaves of 
financiers and the Yellow Press! I have faith that the better 
character of the British will ultimately prevail, and that those who 
“delight to wallow in blood will be for ever pilloried before God and 
man. The words of Hosea Biglow are as true as when they were 
written thirty odd years ago. 


Ez for war, I call it murder, 
There you hev it plain an’ flat ; 
I don’t need to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that. 
God hez sed so, plump an’ fairly, 
It’s ez long ez it is broad ; 
An’ you've got to get up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 


So far, the New Jingoism has been unable to “ take in” God, but 
it seems to have had a fairly easy task in ‘‘ taking in” men. 


LIBERTICUS. 
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Trail of the Bookworm 


“ PAUPERISING THE RicH.”* This book is really a criticism of the economic 
and social situation of to-day, with special reference to England and America. 
The great drawback is defined, and a solution of the difficulty offered to any 
enterprising Reformer. A quotation from the title page of Part I. gives the 
general scope of the work, “ The great question which the next century will have 
seriously to take in hand and finally solve is this; Are rich men likely to prove 
of any real social use, or will it be better to abolish the institution?” This 
forcible interrogation of Mr. Frederick Harrison, Mr. Ferris answers in the 
affirmative. The rich as a class are not, however, to be abolished in any 
melodramatic method, but to be made gradually poor by taxation. We must 
confess we do not follow Mr. Ferris into the realm of political economy. He 
suggests a cure which, in our opinion, would have far worse results than the 
‘* disease,” even in its most malignant form. His grand suggestion is, all articles 
either patented since the year 1770, or the machinery patented to produce any 
goods whatever, should once again be placed under the protection of the patent laws 
and owned by the State, and the privilege of developing these patents should be 
‘‘ farmed ” to certain persons who must pay the central authority a fair sum for 
their opportunity of exploiting these valuable patents. These sums received 
would, of course, be enormous, and would form a fund, from which every person 
of age would be entitled to draw a quarterly dividend. The dividend so paid 
would be sufficient to protect everyone from the dread of starvation. Mr. Ferris 
allows that this would double the present cost of living; we think this a too 
moderate estimate, but, for the sake of argument, we will take the estimate and 
see how it works out. A millionaire is having his holidays at his place in 
Scotland (there will be millionaires, the author admits, although they will not be 
so plentiful as at present), and he has fresh salmon caught in his own river the 
previous day for breakfast. That dish would cost him exactly what it costs 
under present conditions, while the London clerk or artizan who fancies a 
salmon meal will have to pay, on Mr. Ferris’s own showing, just double what he 
does now. How does the artizan score? If Mr. Ferris had suggested the 
prolongation of patent rights for a few years on payment of heavy fees, which 
fees were to be devoted either to old age pensions, or higher education, we should 
heartily endorse his suggestion, but as it is, we feel that any cure which necessarily 
doubles the cost of living must contain inherent weakness that on trial would - 
prove fatal. The book is, however, beautifully written, and, although dealing 
with what most people regard as the “dismal” science (political economy), most 
readable. 
* * * 

*‘Sellcut’s Manager.” + There must be few better known women in 
England than the authoress of this novel, Mrs. Ormiston Chant. Mrs, Chant 
has a large public following, and by her lectures, and philanthropic work 
generally, has little need to seek for the Novelist’s hardly earned laurels. But 


* * Pauperising the Rich,” by Alfred J. Ferris. Published by Headley Brothers, 14 
Bishopsgate Street Without. 6s. 


t “ Sellcut’s Manager,” by Mrs, Ormiston Chant, Published by Grant Richards. 6s. 
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with characteristic energy and thoroughness this lady has produced a well-written 
book of neariy four hundred pages, really ‘‘ crammed” with incident and “go.” 
The interest never flags for a moment, and the story ends, as all good stories 
should, with the happy marriage of the hero and heroine. Noone can deny 
that. Mrs. Chant has had exceptional opportunities of studying human nature, 
and from the characters in “Sellcut’s Manager” we see those opportunities have 
not been lost. The hero owns the Sellcut’s Music Hall, and the book tells of 
his endeavours to make that place of amusement a success in the best sense of 
the word. There are some people who may, perhaps, think Mrs. Chant to be 
an enemy of Music Halls generally, but when they see that the manager—that 
dreadful person—has become a hero of romance, they will have to re-consider 
their opinions. The book is well-written, now humorous, now pathetic, never 
dull.. The character of the Colonel’s wife, who rules her family and her 
husband by assuming an invalid’s prerogatives—alas ! too common in everyday 
experience—is wonderfully well developed, and a part of the awful selfishness is 
discarded, we are glad to say, at the finish of the story. ‘The Manager” is a 
little too brilliantly drawn to be convincing, but whatever fault we may find with 
his perfection, he is always displayed as an unmistakable man. 
* * * 


“ The King’s Mirror.” * Any book coming from Mr. Anthony Hope is sure 
of a good reception; and although we feel that ‘‘The Kings Mirror” may 
perhaps disappoint some of the great admirers of “Phroso,” and ‘‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” we feel that this latest book must rank as one of the cleverest studies 
by Mr. Hope. It cannot altogether be regarded as pleasant reading; the 
surface of the characters is too ruthlessly taken off, and the reality exposed is 
often bitter and disagreeable. The author has not lost in any way 
the art of story telling, for just as one is likely to a little tired of 
the languid king, some exciting incident is introduced, as for instance 
the romantic duel between His Majesty and the principal radical 
politican of the Kingdom about the opera singer for whom the King scarcely 
cared. The book is finely written, the English, terse and epigrammatic. 
An example of this may be interesting. “A perfect manner alarms many people; 
it seems so often to exhibit an unholy remoteness from the natural.” The 
experience of most people coincides with that of the King, although it is rarely 
expressed so well. Again “nobody acts without a motive, not even in 
marrying,” or, when Wetter is arguing with a cabman, “ quicker, quicker!” he 
cried to the driver, ‘I am impatient ; my friends are impatient. Quick, quick! 
only God is patient.” The interest is kept alive until the end, and leaves the 
reader with the feeling that he would like to hear much more of King 
Augustin. 

+ * * 

Elizabeth and her German Garden.” + We are glad to see the first edition 
of this very charming story was reprinted again in July. It shows that there is a 
large class of readers who not only appreciate, but buy, works of this kind. The 
book consists of supposed extracts from the diary of Elizabeth, a lady who 
resolves to live at her husband’s country house and make the garden that she 
found to be a wilderness beautiful again. There are three delightful children 
who are always called‘April, May, and June. They people the Garden and serve 
as means of introducing a governess, who although her appearance is remarkably 
brief, cannot be overlooked. All people who care for roses and their gardens 
will enjoy the book thoroughly, and keep it ready to while away a lazy afternoon 
either in winter or summer. Elizabeth must be a lady of rare humour and a 
thoughtful hostess. The book is not only humorous; now and again one 
notices a wonderful sagacity in the thoughts that are committed to the diary 
that come home to one with telling force. And it is pleasant, for once in a way, 
to read a book that is delightful and original, and wherein the husband and wife 
are happy too. 

*“‘ The King’s Mirror,” Anthony Hope. Methuen & Co. 6s. 
t‘* Elizabeth and her German Garden.” Macmillan & Co. 6s. 
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We have received a copy of a pamphlet entitled “ Arbitration or War,”* 
published by Messrs. Harrison & Sons at the small sum of one penny. The 
aim of this work is to give to everyone who wishes to know both sides of the 
Transvaal question an opportunity of reading dispatches and other official 
documents which, for the most part, are hopelessly buried in the multitude of Blue 
Books. The work is edited by Mr. Francis Parker of the Temple, and compiled 
principally by Mr. R. Douglas Story. While admiring the enterprise that has 
resulted in such an inexpensive production, we are much inclined to doubt the 
discretion of the opening paragraph, entitled “Jingo ignorance,” the first 
sentence “ A besetting sin of the Jingoes is ignorance—ignorance of causes, 
ignorance of effects,” is we think wholly unwise. The rule of worldly wisdom, 
handed down from generations of lawyers is, “ when you have a bad case abuse 
the other side.” Here, considering the strength of the position taken up by Mr. 
Story, abuse should have been the last weapon handled, not the first, then 
only if ridicule, a much more finely tempered weapon, had failed. With such an 
opening paragraph, we are afraid that the Jingoes, if they come across the book 
will obstinately refuse to read it in the proper spirit, and it is that class which 
our author should wish to convert. 

The quotations given from Froude as to the character of the Boers are 
most @ propos and should convince the reader that the extraordinary stories 
now being circulated are probably only partially true, and are capable of some 
explanation, if not of complete refutation. 

It was also a happy idea to print that letter of June 16th, 1894, from Mr. 
Lionel Phillips to Mr. Beit with that really wonderful sentence, “I may say 
that, as you of course know, I have no idea for political rights, and believe as a 
whcle, that the community is not ambitious in this respect.” It is one of the 
curious aspects of this noble struggle for “liberty” on the part of the 
“Outlanders,” that so many of the names which continually occur are of the 
“German Jew” description. A race that never has been famous for a 
disinterested policy. The sordid story of “the raid” is very shortly and 
graphically told ; what a pity it seems that a large number of people have for- 
gotten the facts of this most discreditable episode. We sincerely hope this 
pamphlet will have a very large sale indeed, and that those who purchase it will 
pass it on to their friends. 


*«6 Arbitration or War.” Harrison & Sons. 1d. 
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